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COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, 


NORTH AND SOUTH WALES. 
By W. JEROME HARRISON, F.GS., 


Sciznork Demonstrator FoR THE BirmineHam Scuoor Boarp, tate Curator 
Leicester Town Museum. 





To the detailed description of the Geological features of each County 
there are added lists of the local Scientific Societies, Museums, Maps 
and Memoirs of the Geological Survey, and the more important 
books and papers written by private workers. 





REVIEWS. 


“We have tested it in many ways, and find that in almost every case the latest information, 
even when published in journals of very restricted circulation, has been discovered and made use of. 
There are numérous excellent woodcuts. ... We can heartily recommend this book as a convenient 
and reliable work of reference.”—ature. 


“When it is added that each portion of the work is written with admirable clearness, and 
with remarkable care and accuracy, the whole may be fairly regarded as a desirable and useful text- 
book on the subject. The value of the volume is much enhanced by numerous illustrations.”— 
Leicester Chronicle and Mercury. 


Geology of the Counties of England and Wales, by W. J. Harrison, F.G.S. (London: Kelly & 
Co.).—“ We sincerely compHment Mr. Harrison on producing a good and much required work of 
geology, which will save a student not only much personal research and time, but put him on the 
track of almost everything geological which England and Wales can offer to him. Not only have 
we here a clear outline of the geology of every English and Welsh county, illustrated by sections, 
characteristic fossils, &c., but a list of the papers and other works published thereon, as well as a 
reference to the museums where the chief collections of each county may be seen and studied. Mr. 
Harrison has boiled down something like four thousand papers, in order to acquire all this useful 
information, and he has arranged all he has to say clearly and well. This ought to be, and 
deserves to be, a very successful book.”—Science Gossip. 


“In whatever part of England the tourist may find himself, he has merely to take this volume 
out of his portmanteau, and he can turn at once to a concise description of the geological features of 
the county. Nor is this all. Prefixed to each county-sketch is a list of the more important works 
and geological papers which deal with local details, especial prominence being given to the 
publications of the Geological Survey...... It is obvious that a work full of local details and laden 
with references is of little value unless scrupulously accurate. Can we, then, relyupon Mr. Harrison’s 
volume as a trustworthy guide? To this question we are able to return a very practical answer. 
It is now several months since the work was published, and during that time we have had frequent 
occasion to consult its pages, to check its references, and to put its information to the test. It 
is a pleasure to state that, so far as our investigation has gone, we can unhesitatingly pronounce 
the book to be in every way a trustworthy compilation.”—The Academy. 


“ A new interest will thus be attached to the summer holiday or the rural excursion, and with a 
degree of mental effort too slight to be otherwise than agreeable, a progress of education may be 
continually going forward. Taking each county in turn the writer has carefully indicated the 
principal rock-masses or geological formations, tracing the strata more or less minutely, with the 
pesition and direction of the beds......The tiro in geology, who chooses any part of Wales for 
his summer outing, will find in Mr. Harrison a guide who will bring him face to face with Nature 
in her most primitive and characteristic haunts.”—Saturday Review. 
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A REAL QUEEN. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘But of the Tree of the Knowledge of Goodand Evil, thou shalt not eat of it: for 
in the Day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” 


I HAVE not thought it worth while to insult my readers by the 
formal information that Rosamond Fane had returned to England 
Queen of Apahu. I only say so now because the passing months 
have made it more than possible that some among them may have 
forgotten the very existence of Rosamond Fane. Indeed who had 
not, save Oswald? For her uncle was dead, and to her sister she 
belonged to an ancient dreamland: and as to Crossmarsh, dozens 
of births, marriages, and deaths had been written over the story 
of how Rosamond Fane had thrown herself over the cliff in a 
brain fever. Nine days is the period for wonder: and this was 
nine years. 

Or rather it was nearer ten since the child of fifteen had been 
taken up suddenly from such a home as Crossmarsh (whence she 
had never been ten miles distant in her life) as it were up into 
the clouds, and dropped straight therefrom upon.an unknown 
shore in the South Seas. That is perhaps the only adventure on 
record for which the whole world and all time may be defied to 
furnish a fellow—the one absolutely new thing that there has 
ever been under thesun. She had just vanished without a trace 
from the safest and quietest of English homes: and had woke 
out of a nightmare—well, in Apahu: an island of which the most 
learned geographer had never heard. Let that be matched in 
human experience if it can. And yet the process had not a grain 
of magic in it from first to last, but, on the contrary, taken step 
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122 A REAL QUEEN. 


by step, contains no more unlikelihood than the things that are 
always happening to us or around us, every day. 

But to her, who till now had known no wonders greater than 
sunrise and spring, the immediate past had seemed such a chaos 
of wonders that nothing could well seem wonderful any more. It 
was to her literally as if she had been lifted up into the sky by a 
giant hand and dropped again at random. She lay passively upon 
the deliciously warm sand, upon which the caprice of the waves 
had tossed her without hurt or pain. Perhaps, thought she, she 
was dying or dead, and this was the threshold of the world of 
‘souls. Perhaps Sophy and uncle Afneas were standing round her 
bed, watching the parting of spirit from clay—which is as likely 
to be pleasant as not, if we only knew. Of course she felt weak, 
and her brain seemed to have done with thinking: but her 
languor felt like the presage of infinite rest, and her senses were 
bathed in an atmosphere of heavenly fragrant balm. And surely 
those two perfect children, unspoiled by a rag of mortal clothes, 
who stood gazing at her, hand in hand, with the eyes of fawns, 
must be the angels of the threshold—if only it were credible that 
the Cherubim have coffee-coloured skins. 

Happily for this shuttlecock of destiny, it was not among the 
traditions of Apahu to treat a stranger in any of the methods 
accepted among the countries which Dr. Rackstraw counted 
civilised—the savages neither heaved bricks at her, nor mobbed 
her, nor invited her to dinner to see how she would feed. But 
they had their superstitions, for they were human: and the sight 
of a supremely beautiful girl cast up as if by a miracle from the 
holy sea, speaking in unknown tongues, and of the complexion of 
sunshine, overcame the whole country with awe. She was a gift 
from the elements: and these islanders, in their ignorance, had 
no experience of any gifts straight from nature that were not 
divine. From the very beginning there was no doubt of 
Rosamond’s social position in Apahu. Nature had written 
‘‘Queen” upon her so that all eyes could read: and when the 
priests of an unknown God consecrated her to empire, they did 
but translate the language of nature into their own. 

It was an ideal kingdom. There were no wars—no seditions— 
no parties—no crimes. There was not even poverty. A child of 
five years old could have ruled the island of Apahu. The people 
were as gentle as their climate, and not a philosopher among them 
dreamed of doubting that their complex and ancient system of 
ethics was as much a law of nature as life and death were. They 
were saturated with ceremonials and symbolisms, but they 
observed them as unconsciously as they breathed, or as children, 
who have no friends beyond their own nursery, take for granted the 
unwritten laws of their little world. Or rather as children, if 
civilised children were as childlike as the heathen savages of 
Apahu. Yet their minds were as quick as lightning to observe, 
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and to reason after their manner, and their untainted health made 
life itself an all-sufficient pleasure, without the help of invention. 
They had their faults, as even their new Queen could see—they 
could not imagine that man has any higher mission than to take 
life as he finds it, to get the utmost good out of it, and to leave it 
none the worse for his having been born. A brain with centuries 
of Europe in it could not fall into this view of things, though that 
brain was but a girl’s. In truth, the new Queen’s was the only 
burdened brain and sorrowful heart in Apahu. What were the 
perfect climate, the fragrant air, even the human worship and 
kindness, to her who was pining and wearying for the grey skies 
and angry rocks of Crossmarsh, for the perfume of home, and for 
those whose hearts she had left to break with suspense and sorrow ? 
She could not even get the utmost good out of evil—to speak only 
in unknown tongues is to be deaf and dumb. 

However, she shared one grand quality with her subjects— 
Health, and therefore Hope: and she could not tell that she was 
in a sea whither no ship ever came. Sooner or later, release must 
come: and, with all her bodily needs amply supplied, she took to 
thinking. And the first fruits of her thoughts were that, even at 
the worst, she was the worst Christian in the island if she did not 
give orateful thanks every day of her life for her wonderful 
preservation. The second, that she was almost the worst if she 
did not take to heart the lesson that she was no less cared for 
than the sparrows of the air and the lilies of the field. The 
third, that thanks are to be rendered in deeds, not thoughts or 
words. She had to choose between two things and only two— 
rebellious despair, and the acceptance of life on whatever con- 
ditions it had been given: and the latter—so it seemed to a young 
woman whose brains were English—meant the further acceptance 
of some sort of duty. All her system of theology, such as it was, 
would be overturned if all that had happened to her was without 
a reason as well as a cause: for the logic of doubt had not 
reached Crossmarsh at that time. And what was the obvious 
work for a Christian English girl in a heathen land? Clearly to 
bring these forgotten sheep into her own fold. 

The language came to her, at first slowly, then rapidly, as a 
language always does when one is compelled to use it to escape 
from being deaf and dumb. But it was unwritten, while the 
young Queen was no grammarian: and, in addition to these 
essential and accidental difficulties, she found it barren in words 
to express even her elementary theology. So long as she talked 
to the ladies of court out of the Sermon on the Mount, for 
example, everything was plain sailing, until she was hopelessly 
thrown out by the absolute incapacity of the Apahuic mind to 
understand what was meant by doing wrong—not to speak of sin. 
What was worse, she could not discover that anything was ever 
done that would have been called wrong in Apahu. The absence 
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124 A REAL QUEEN. 


of words essential to all theology was due to the absence of the 
corresponding things. Once, indeed, a brilliant thought struck 
her. She imagined the case of a person who should slay a sea- 
bird, that being regarded as a consecrated creature, to serve for 
her first lesson in the difference between good and evil. The 
coffee-coloured Eve upon whom she tried the experiment hung 
down her head, said not a single word, and, at the end of the 
lesson, crept away with her face buried in her hands. The girl 
was a chatterbox: and yet, when Rosamond next met her, she 
maintained the same dead silence, and the next time, and the 
next, as if she had been suddenly struck dumb. Not only so, 
but none, even of her own kindred, spoke a word to the poor 
creature, who went about in melancholy plight as if she were 
impure. Rosamond addressed her: but in vain. She questioned 
others—equally in vain. Not till the first glimpse of the second 
new moon that followed did she recover her speech: nor till then 
was the too zealous missionary allowed to learn that the girl “had 
heard words not to be spoken: but she has forgotten them now.” 

‘‘ Then what should happen to the one who speaks such words ?” 
asked the Queen of the old priest who had placed the sceptre in 
her hands, and was supposed to know—everything. ‘Surely it is 
the tongue, not the ear, which is to blame ? ” 

“The tongue would not speak if the ear did not listen,” said 
the patriarch of Apahu. “The Queen’s words are always wise, and 
may be spoken—but they must not be heard.” 

Such logic was unanswerable. She could not adopt Mr. Pit- 





-cairn’s plan of converting her people with her fists: and yet there 


seemed no other means. She had to content herself. with the 
practical theology of doing her duty in the state of life to which 
she had been called: and even this was difficult, seeing that there 
was so little to be done. Unconsciously to herself, the atmosphere 
of this island of innocence sank into her own spirit, and dulled 
even her memories of other times. She also, began to forget that 
there was another world beyond the sea in w hich human life was 
a battle, and in sin and sorrow were something much more than 


names. Her very soul fell asleep, and even forgot to wonder 
whether it were dead or alive. 


But one day, while wandering with two of her maids of honour 
along the sands, she saw what seemed to set her whole heart on 
fire. It was what looked at first like a purple cloud. But her 
eyes soon made out that it was—land. Now air and light will 
play such tricks now and then, and reveal across deserts of sea or 
sand the phantoms of invisible hills and streams. Fata Morgana 
was doubtless playing one of her tricks now. Never had the Queen 
of Apahu seen the sign of a distant shore, or heard of such a sight 
having been given to the oldest or farthest reaching eyes. And 
yet this could be no fancy—so complete was the mirage that she 
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could make out the shape of the cliffs, and even the masses of 
foliage above them and the white foam at their feet. She reached 
out both her arms, and, as her ladies’ eyes followed hers, there 
came into view a nest of white huts, with whiter sails slowly pass- 
ing them. There was nobody in Apahu to scatter her vision by a 
lecture on the laws of light: and presently she was surrounded by 
what was called a crowd in that country, all more full of wonder 
than she. As she stood with outstretched arms towards the reve- 
lation of her own world, she looked as if spreading out her wings 
to fly—and ah, why had nature denied her w ings? Nor did the 
vision pass till the sun went down with tropical swiftness: and 
then it remained in her dreams. For she dreamed she was at 
home, and fifteen years old. 

There was nothing contrary to the laws of Apahu—since the 
case was without precedent—in this summons to their Queen to 
return for a season to the unknown world whence she had come. 
Where there was no tradition to the contrary, the royal will was 
law: and, moreover, she had the privileges belonging to a 
mystery. The matter was laid before the sacred college (I must 
manage with English terms as best I can) and Rosamond’s old 
priest, her especial counsellor, found himself in a minority of one. 
It was with sorrow that he brought her the tidings that, since she 
willed it, she must go. ‘Iam an old man,” said he. “I, also, am 
on the eve of my voyage back to that other world whence we all 
came. But old as 1 am, I, nor my father before me, though he 
lived to six score years, ever saw what you have shown us, even in 
adream. It fills me with dread that we, with living eyes, have 
seen the land that lies beyond the grave. We have seen things 
not to be seen. What should this forebode to living souls?” It 
was thus that the Queen learned, for the first time, that Apahu 
regarded itself as the entire world, bounded by an infinite sea ; 
and that her subjects believed her about to pass that ocean while 
still alive. And why not, when she had already crossed it full- 
grown ? 

“It is not for the old to teach the young,” said her priest, sadly 
and humbly. ‘“ You are fresh from where you are going—I came 
from it as a child, and have long ago forgotten its ways. But I 
heard from my father, who heard it from his, and he from his 
fathers, that Apahu is blessed because its name has never been 
named to the evil spirits who live beyond the sea. Who they are 
I know not: only I tremble. I have guessed there is evil, for I 
have learned there is pain. I dread to think what ruler next may 
be sent us from the sea.” 

‘But I shall learn all that the other world has to teach,” said 
the Queen, “and all that I learn I shall be able to teach again. 
Do you think I will not return ? 
gentlest, kindest, best, that ever were known? Do I not owe you 
all more than I can ever repay? God has made me your Queen 
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126 A REAL QUEEN. 


—God forbid that I should give up my crown to one who must 
needs love you all less than I! Only now I must .go. In that 
other world I have a sister—kindred—friends. I shall find those 
who will teach me what I am hungering and thirsting to teach 
my people, and know not how. I shall come back—and it will 
not be long.” 

She was burning to start for those white huts and white sails 
which, though now become invisible, could not possibly be unat- 
tainable, since they had been seen. But she had passed those 
years of growth in her island during which a child becomes a 
woman : and this under influences which had made her one with 
the people among whom she had been thrown. Crossmarsh, with 
its blank life of solitary fancies, had left a clear page whereon 
Apahu might be written large, with nothing to erase or to confuse 
the letters. For all those years she had not been brought in contact 
with an English thought, or heard an English word. She had 
learned to dream even with a new tongue: and the silent power 
of Goodness had enveloped her till, though unknowingly, she was 
spoiled for this common life of ours—-which indeed, save in her 
own fancies, she had never known. She hungered for home, but 
it never entered her head to become an escaped prisoner, and to 
throw off the duties which belonged to her as a Queen. She had 
made friends—she had imperceptibly learned to think their 
thoughts, and to make their ways hers. Of course she would 
return, and in such wise as to reward her people for their love a 
thousand-fold. She believed that Rosamond Fane of Crossmarsh, 
and Queen Ngahoung of Apahu, were still one and the same: and 
that, while she had been changing from a child into a woman, all 
her old world had been standing still. 

She was longing for the return to her childhood: to see again 
the same flowers in the old garden, and to amaze Sophy with her 
reappearance from the grave. Nevertheless it was a sad as well 
as a solemn moment when, the centre of a great, incomprehensible 
mystery, herself the mystery of mysteries, she stepped from the 
shore, in the sight of all her people, into the great canoe which 
was to bear her across the world-encircling sea. She wore the con- 
secrated jewels, rubies and emeralds, and the circle out of which 
she stepped was formed of chief priests and judges in their robes 
of white, yellow, or crimson silk, of jewelled nobles, and of the 
ladies of the land. There were neither applauding shouts, nor tears. 
It was the will of the Queen, whose words were the oracle of fate, 
and awe silenced the voice of sorrow. She was about, without 
dying, to pass over the waters of life and death, which she alone 
had already passed without having been born. Twelve men, chosen 
by lot from the best mariners of the country, were to carry the 
royal canoe to the invisible shore. Not one, though bound upon 
so marvellous an adventure, betrayed a sign of doubt or of fear. 
Indeed no Apahuac was ever troubled with doubt of any kind: 
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A REAL QUEEN. 127 


and they trusted their Queen as their mother, children that they 
were. Indeed, there was no visible sentiment among them all 
but pride, that this adventure had been trusted by destiny to 
their hands: and envy must have been found on the shore if 
such a serpent had been known in Apahu. 

The voyage of the ship Argo—the first voyage of Columbus— 
the voyage of Queen Ngahoung: these three, each in its way, are 
the wonder-voyages of the world. Faith was the grand element in 
the third. When the next sun rose, and the horizon was still as 
clear of land as it was of clouds, the Queen’s heart sank a little: 
but her sailors’ hearts were as stout as at starting. One does not 
travel from this world to the other ina day. They had seen the 
vision of the shore, and therefore knew which way to sail, and the wind 
seemed to know it too, for it set steadily to the same path, though 
not so strongly as to quarrel with the sea. Their unflinching faith 
gave their Queen hope: and on the morning of the fifth day they 
saw land—no mirage: and in the evening ran ashore. The Queen 
landed: her sailors kissed her hands and her feet, and sailed back 
for Apahu, to tell how they had touched the shore of the world of 
Souls, and had returned alive. 

But the country did not go into mourning for its Queen. She 
had said she would return: and words, even when promises, were 
sacred in Apahu. Only the Queen’s old priest fell into a lethargy, 
' wherein he spoke no words but three—* It is the End.” 


CHAPTER X. 


I thought me free as thoughts are free, 
Or dreams of love that’s past and o’er, 
Nor feared I e’er again should see 
That shadow on the floor. 


Yet who may hide his days so deep 

For foes to find? When dread was slain, 
And memory’s self had fall’n asleep, 
The shadow came again, 


OswaALD HARGRAVE’S business at Laxham proved to be more 
complicated even than he had feared. His letter to Sophy but 
poorly represented the state into which a mad trustee, of reputed 
and unquestioned sanity, had contrived to bring them. With the 
aid of the lawyer, however, he contrived to clear up the business 
so far as to learn that uncle A‘neas had, with the aid of Sophy’s 
signature whenever it was required, been investing her whole 
capital, and even whatever could be raised on mortgage or other- 
wise, in a mass of worthless and unsaleable rubbish—all for her 
benefit, of course, but not the less to her ruin. With a cunning 
that must have grown with the growth of his craze, he had from 
time to time employed at least a dozen lawyers, so as to avoid the 
disagreeable necessity of having to hear good advice: while his 
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128 A REAL QUEEN. 


own estate, which his mismanagement had rendered liable to his 
ward’s, was simply nil. 

There was certainly no reason why Oswald should consider him- 
self answerable to one of two sisters simply because nine or ten 
years ago he had wished to marry the other. But his conscience 
had always been a jealous tyrant: and it told him that if he had 
not been spending all those years upon the pursuit of what he 
alone would not call a phantom, he would have seen what was 
going on, and Rosamond’s sister would have been an heiress still. 
“‘ After all, dare J call A®neas Fane a madman?” he thought, 
“It is what men would call me—if they knew. If I could only 
be sure she is dead!—but then I know that Lawrence Derwent 
lives: it is too late for thinking, now. After ten years, one must 
go on to the end. If Il am mad—well, mad I must be.” 

But it did not strike him as a sign of madness that he should 
impoverish himself for Rosamond’s sister’s sake, though she had 
no more claim upon him than what he chose to imagine. And 
indeed there was a time—at least so we teach ourselves to believe 
—when nobody would have called him mad: when a knight who 
devoted his life to find or avenge a lady, and to punish a villain, 
would have had poems made in his honour. And after all, when 
I come to think of it, I cannot bring myself to decide that Oswald 
Hargrave’s purpose was much less foolish, or even much more 
barren, than the ordinary purposes of life which are accepted as 
sane. No doubt he might have made a fortune, or written a 
book, or whatever else it might be, with half the labour: but then 
to his mind Rosamond was better worth seeking than a fortune 
which she could not share, and as for books—well, living a book 
is as good as writing one, any day: and moreover he had no vanity, 
except what consisted in finishing whatever he had happened to 
begin. As it was, there was only one book wanting to the world 
—the only book that he needed: the book that should have told 
him of Apahu. 

Having, so far as was possible at present, arranged preliminaries 
with the lawyers at Laxham, subject to Sophy’s approval which 
no doubt would be given, he was able, on his way back to town, 
to return to the subject of Silver Moldwarp, in connection with 
Lawrence Derwent, and to the means by which he might render 
available that shadow of a clue. That still baffled him, and for the 
same reasons which had before raised up a fatal objection to every 
course he had been able to think of. He went out of his way to 
pass the book-shop on his way to his hotel—it was still there, but 
as unsuggestive as ever. If only he had a friend to whom he 
could give his whole confidence, and who had both the time and 
the craft to act for him as a detective, much might be done: 
but if Moldwarp was in the interest of the escaped convict, 
Oswald’s personal enquiries would only serve to put the rascal 
on his guard. And he had no desire for the help of law or 
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police in hunting down Lawrence Derwent, though it would have 
been at service, seeing that the man was a felon who had broken 
gaol. But, if Rosamond were to be found, alive or dead, Oswald 
must get the felon under his own personal power—the law might 
have him when he had been used and thrown away. So far as 
the purpose of his life was concerned, the time spent over Sophy’s 
business had been clean thrown away. 

He was just about starting for Richmond Place, when he received 
a letter from the lawyer at Laxham, enclosing another letter which 
had been addressed to him there and had arrived immediately after 
his departure. The address was in Sophy’s hand-writing. “ An 
answer to mine, I suppose—but there was no occasion for that,” 
thought he. But when he had read it—* What in the name of 
all perverse folly is the meaning of this? Rackstraw—Miss Gray 
—companion and secretary to an outlandish Queen? What is 
Rackstraw, that he should meddle with her affairs, and. mine ? 
This will never do.” 

So, instead of walking at his leisure to Richmond Place, in order 
to think out the great complication, he drove straight to Mayfair, 
and arrived just as another visitor had knocked and was waiting 
at the door. . He recognised the man from Nevada: and he was 
also recognised, for his fellow visitor gave him a careless nod of 
half acquaintance, accompanied by a smile which seemed meant 
to convey some special meaning. ‘So you have found your way 
here, too?” asked he. ‘“ Oh, I remember—you are a traveller 
Is the Senhora at home? Does she receive?” he asked, as the 
door was opened. 

“Is Miss Fane here?” asked Oswald. 

“The Senhora is at home, Mr. Harding,” said the groom of the 
chambers respectfully, to the first enquiry. “Miss Fane? No 
Miss Fane lives here.” 

“IT beg your pardon—I mean Miss Gray,” said Oswald, as the 
man from Nevada entered before him. 

“Oh yes—Miss Gray! She is with madam.” 

And so Oswald, dimly groping for such clue as Silver Moldwarp’s 
fingers might just possibly hold, all unconsciously entered the very 
centre of the maze. 











“What you have seen of the world!” Rosamond was saying 
to her secretary. “It is wonderful—and you so young. Why, 
you must know everything. You ought to be the queen of my 


_ poor people, instead of me. And—do you know England as well 


as you know all those places abroad ?” 

“TI know very little of England, madam,” said Sophy. ‘“ Very 
little indeed.” 

“Did I not tell you never to call me ‘madam’ again? Well, 
we shall both know more of England very soon. I am going on 
a journey—and indeed I shall be glad, for London is a horror ; not 
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at all what I expected. Icanhardly breathe. But still of course 
it is London that I must look for what I want—all the goodness, 
and the wisdom, and the science that I must carry back with me, 
when I go. Do you like London ?” 

“No,” said Sophy with a sigh. “It is the only place where I 
have ever known sorrow—-and—but that is ungrateful. I am glad 
to be in your service. You don’t seem like a mistress: you seem 
like a friend.” 

“Seem? No. Iam. The minute I knew your name, I knew 
we should be friends. Oh, I wish you could see my country—I 
had forgotten, I didn’t know, I mean, that England was so dark 
and so close, and the people so gloomy and grave. And then the 
poor who suffer, and the rich who do not help the poor—my dear 
child, I sometimes wonder if after all my people could get much 
good from yours. There is religion, of course—but—I wonder if 
it is wrong to think that people who live up to their own, and 
never do wrong, are best left alone. Oh, it is a dreadful responsi- 
bility to be a Queen. I wish you could see my country—with its 
earth-like paradise and its skies like heaven, and its people, all as 
beautiful as angels, and as wise as little children are! You mustn't 
judge of them byme. Iam full of doubts, and wants, and sorrows: 
I have thoughts for which they have no words. Do you think it 
would be best for them if I were never to go back to them again ?” 

It was the lioness asking advice of the mouse. “I think, madam,” 
said Sophy timidly, “I think your people have a great and a good 
queen. but oh, if they are heathens!” she exclaimed, forgetting 
that the Senhora must needs be a heathen too—“ Of course they 
must be taught all ¢hat—you must find some clergyman who will 
tell you what to do—” 

“‘T have seen dozens,” said Rosamond sadly. ‘ After I was seen 
at the Derwents, they used to come and advise me every day. 
They all talked very well, but none of them seemed to understand. 
And then they all wanted me to have my people converted to 
different things: and out of every dozen the twelfth said that the 
eleven others were all wrong—” 

* But religion is religion,” said Sophy. “‘ Any sort if it was 
Christian, would be better than none.’ 

“ Dear child—do you know that my people have lived in faith, 
hope, and charity for hundreds, perhaps thousands, of years? W ill 
they and their fathers and their children be condemned for know- 
ing no better than to be content with these—just because, bein 
blind to the darkness, they have been blind to the light too? I 
dread to bring among them the doubt, the terror of death, the want 
of charity, that I find here—everywhere. Let it be my fault that 
they are left blind. My sin will not be visited on them. If I refuse 
to let them know the truth, it will be my sin—not theirs ” 

This was a flight far and far beyond Sophy, who had never until 
this moment been taken into confidence by a heroine, who had 
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learned from her queendom to place the good of her people before 
even her own soul. It was a new experience for the girl to hear right 
and wrong, sin and duty, and the relations of sovereign, church, 
and people, treated, not as matters for books and sermons, but as 
real, practical things—as real, and of more intense moment, than 
going to market even. 

“ But enough of that,” said Rosamond, with a sudden smile 
though rather sad for all its sweetness, as if it were a confession 
that she had rather wasted her confidence upon her new friend. 
‘‘T retract my wish that you were a queen. Tell me about your- 
self, rather. You are an orphan—like me ?” 

“ Yes—my father and mother both died, when I was quite a 
child.” 

“So did mine—but I can just remember my mother, though 
not her dying. Have you brothers? Sisters?” 

‘‘T have no brother. I had a sister once—but she died.” 

“You are indeed alone! But how came you to know Dr. Rack- 
straw ?” 

“He has been a very kind friend—and in bringing: me to you, 
more kind than I can say. Do you know, I can hardly believe 
that you come from an unknown country, so far away? And you 
are nearly as fair as I.” 

‘¢ And you don’t think me very much like a heathen savage ? ’ 

“Oh, madam! You know I think you the loveliest woman in 
the world !” 

“JT am glad of that, my child! I want to give a good im- 
pression of my people: for I love them and am proud of them—! 








never knew how much till I came away. Do you know, I am half 


glad you are so alone? For perhaps you will go back with me— 
when I go. I want also to give a good impression of your people 
to mine. All the others here are so ugly, and are not gentle, as 
mine are, at all. Of course Dr. Rackstraw is a man of genius——but 
I should hardly like to take him as a specimen: he is not exactly 
beautiful. How would you like to come ?” 

** Madam,” said Sophy, “there is nothing I would like better in 
the world! I hate England. I should like to leave it, and never 
see it again.” 

“Now what does that mean?” asked Rosamond, smiling 
through a mist in her eyes at Sophy’s flushed cheeks and eager 
tone. “ You must neither bring hate with you, nor call me 
madam, if you are to come with me. I love England—love her, 
though her face is all frown while my island’s is all sunlight and 
smile. And I mean to love this dear, old, ugly England yet more. 
But, though I love it ever so much, my people are my people: 
they must always come first with me-—first of all! I shall have to 
go back, at least for a while—and so—it is settled—you will come 
too. Ah, you will not hate England when you have been away 
fora year. You will hunger for a sight of her very ugliness 
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“ But indeed I would not—I want to go to your country—where 
people do not only pretend to be friends, until one is poor 
But one would think you were English! It is very—” 

“Strange? Notatall. If you were only a little browner and 
a little taller you would pass for one of my people very well. And 
you shall be one, since you will. You shall wear this Qahoung— 
Ruby: that means you are one of my people now; and my friend. 
Now, kiss the hand of your Queen.” 

Sophy pressed her lips to those forgotten fingers, and the for- 
gotten lips touched her brow. 

“Mistare Harding for the Senhora!” announced the Swiss. 
** And a gentleman to see Miss Gray.” 

Rosamond’s eyes, close to Sophy’s face, saw the girl’s face colour 
yet more quickly than before and a startled look in her eyes. In 
love affairs, Rosamond was a nun. But nuns know how to read, 
and the language of love was not among the things that were un- 
known in Apahu. “ Are you so sure you hate England ?” whispered 
she. “ Are you sure [ am not punished for my greediness in bein 
glad you have no friends but me?..... Let me see—lI think 
Mr. Harding comes to talk business: I will see him here. You 
had better see your friend in the parlour, Miss Gray. He may 
have business too.” 

Poor Sophy felt stricken with shame. She knew that her tell- 
tale colour, so terribly out of season, had betrayed the hope and 
fear of her heart that her nameless visitor would prove to be 
her false friend and lover, whom she had vowed never to see 
again. Who else should seek her out, and find her, despite her 
change of name ? It might be that he would be able to explain 
—her pride and her suspicion might have wronged him, after all. 
So she put on an air of ice, and the man from Nevada, who 
passed her on the stairs with a bow, was experimented upon by a 
half curtsey charged with frozen dignity. But her heart was 
beating as it had never beaten before: and, when she entered the 
parlour, it turned to real, not make-believe frost, at the sight of 
Oswald Hargrave—the best and truest friend that she had in the 
world : and that without knowing that it was he to whom the 
apparent desertion of Horace was wholly due. 

“ What in heaven’s name is the meaning of all this, Sophy?” 
asked he, for his first word. “I arrange the best of plans for you 
—I am doing everything that can be done—and I find you in this 
strange service, under a false name. Here is your letter. What 
in heaven’s name does it mean ? ” 

““t know you are very, very kind..... But only think, 
Oswald—what could Ido? I can’t take your money. I can’t 
indeed. Of course Crossmarsh must be sold, as that is the only 
way for the debts to be paid. Just think, Oswald—you have 
been spending all you have for poor Rosamond’s sake: the living 
must not join the dead in wasting all your means. I am proud— 
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I will earn my own bread, since I can: yes, and with comfort and 
ease. Indeed I have done well—better than well.” 

‘But you must not be proud, Sophy. A fine sort of fellow I 
should be, while seeking Her, to let her sister serve, or starve. 
Why have you changed your name ?” 

‘“That’s because I am proud, too. And it’s because—because— 
well, because I thought it best: and Dr. Rackstraw thought so 
too. It was he, you know, who introduced me to the Queen—the 
Senhora, I should say.” 

“Dr. Rackstraw! What can a stranger know of what you 
ought to do?” 

** Poor uncle’s most intimate friend ? ” 

“* My dear girl—don’t think I meant to be cross with you. But 
I know the world—at least most of it: and I have learned two 
things. One is to trust a woman’s first impression of a man. 
The second is to distrust the man who flatters another’s—craze. 
You took an instinctive dislike to Dr. Rackstraw at first sight: 
lesson number one, Dr. Rackstraw flattered your uncle to the 
top of his bent, pretending to love books of which the result 
shows he knew nothing. And for this he must have had a 
motive: lesson number two. I distrust Dr. Rackstraw hecause 
you did, and you must, Sophy, because I do.” 

“ Oswald!” I never knew you unjust before. Yes—you «are 
unjust. Is aman to be condemned for ever because some silly 
girl thinks him awkward and without manners? Why, where 
would you all be? What has Dr. Rackstraw to gain from me ? 
He understood my pride at once—he has warned me of my 
friends and enemies—he has been my friend even when he knew 
I was poor—he has found me a situation in a thousand—” 

** As companion to a savage: to an adventuress, for aught you 
know, though probably he knows 

“ As friend to the loveliest and noblest women I ever knew— 
yes, if you put it that way. Oh, Oswald, don’t be ungenerous— 
unjust: that is not like you. If you could only see her: if you 
could only hear her speak—how she loves her people, and would 
even sacrifice her immortal soul for their happiness: how gentle 
she is, and how kind, and how wise—” 

“My dear, dear Sophy—she may seem all that, and yet she 
may be no fit companion for you. She comes, I understand, from 
the South Seas. Now a South Sea Islander, fresh from her own 
home, does not talk English like a native, dress like a duchess, 
and look a Venus from some Italian picture. If I must put it 
plainly—I am your brother, Sophy—I believe her to be some 
half-bred Portuguese, clever, beautiful, accomplished as so many 
of them are, whom Dr. Rackstraw has brought to England for ends 
of his own. An unknown island? Absurd! Buta woman like 
that would be a grand bait for a company to explore non-existent 
ruby mines—and—you are too innocent to tell tales.” 
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He knew that he was talking sound sense: but Sophy was fresh 
from the influence which some women have—that of fascinating 
their own sex no less, or rather more, than Oswald’s. “* You are 
saying horrible things, Oswald!” cried she. “She is my Queen: 
I will not have her slandered, even by you. You shall see her: 
you shall judge if she is not even lovelier and nobler than I can 
say. I know. Oh, Oswald—believe that I am doing what is 
right—I must not be a burden on you: [ can be of use to her.” 

«¢ And—when she returns to her Atlantis, her Utopia, or where- 
ever her ruby mines may be?” 

“T am alone, Oswald. I have said I will go too.” 

Oswald paced the room silently. Then, “ It is like witcheraft ! ” 
said he. “ Why did Rackstraw force himself into your uncle’s con- 
fidence? Why did he encourage him in his waste? Why did he 
seize the first chance of bringing you into this woman’s service, 
under a false name? I must get to the bottom of this—and I 
will: though my hands are overfull already, and my wits over- 
burdened, Heaven knows. Iam not hard, Sophy, nor ungenerous 
I hope, nor unjust I know. You are Her sister—and mine. A girl 
like you is the best ‘of instruments in unscrupulous hands, when 
they are playing a deep game. What end have I but your good ? 
Who is this Rackstraw ? ” 

* “Talk of the devil indeed!” said the Doctor himself, who at 
that moment opened the door. “Mr. Hargrave ? An unexpected 
pleasure. Perhaps I can answer that question better than Miss 
Gray. I have been in countries—ha ha !—where such a question, 
in such a tone, would have had to be settled at some dozen paces 
distance: but I am a missionary of civilisation, and duels, being a 
survival of barbarism, are out of my line. Besides, your question 
was perfectly natural, since you wanted to know. I am Hermon 
Rackstraw, Doctor of Philosophy, Agent General for the Goblin 
Islands. You can see my credentials at my office, if you have any 
business in that rising group, where land is still to be had cheap 
with a moral certainty of being able to sell it at fifty times the 
value in a very few years.” 

‘‘ Thanks,” said Oswald, shortly. “I will call at your office—if 
yeu will let me know where it is, and name a time.” 

*‘ Here is my card, Mr. Hargrave. You will find me any day 
this week, between two and four.” 

*¢ Then—Sophy—good-bye for to-day. To-morrow, or next day, 
I will see you again. By that time you will have heard from 
Laxham, about the sale. And in that matter you will be guided 
by them and me.” 

And so he left her, as if in anger—for which indeed he was 
surely not without cause. Dr. Rackstraw stroked his smooth chin 
in silence, while Sophy, her eyes swimming, listened to Oswald’s 
footsteps as they passed into distance with what she took for an 


angry ring. 
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“Oh!” said she, when she heard them no more. “ What shall 
I do to make my brother believe in my Queen? If he had only 
seen her—and now he is gone.” 

“T am afraid—very much afraid,” said Dr. Rackstraw, “ that 
Mr. Hargrave does not approve of what you have done. Never 
mind, dear Miss Fane. We know that you have done wisely and 
well. After all, that is the grand difficulty of doing right—that 
we can’t make other people understand. It has been so with me, 
hundreds of times. You don’t repent having done as you have 
done ?” 

“Not fora moment. And yet—but you can’t know what any- 
thing like a quarrel with Oswald means.” 

‘Indeed, but I can. Do you think J can’t understand every- 
thing that concerns you? Of course you could not take his— 
charity. He will see that for himself, in time. And you have your 
place in the world. I heard quite enough, as I came in, and after- 
wards, to see how the land lies, there. He mistrusts me—God 
knows why. But you do not ?” 

‘““No, indeed! But that was not what distressed me so much— 
but he has got such dreadful ideas about the Senhora—” 

‘‘ Ah—he thinks her an impostor, eh ? ” 

“ What—you heard ? ” 

“ Not a word. But I know what notions always come into those 
dull, narrow minds. ‘They never believe what they cannot under- 
stand. They have no Faith, dear Miss Fane, like you—and 
me. I hope I have brought you into a wider and nobler life— 
a life worth the living. You must trouble your head about 
all these trifles no more. We must leave them to the Hargraves 
and the Derwents—the moles and the butterflies. We must 
soar.” 

«¢ Ah—you and the Senhora,” sighed Sophy. “But I have no 
wings.” 

“Then I have no eyes. By the way, I think I’ve cleared up 
the mystery about our other friend—young Derwent, you know. 
He had a good reason for not coming after all.” 

“Indeed? Then—!” 

“ Yes—the best of all reasons. Mrs. Derwent—his mother—” 

“Ts she ill?” 

“ No—tells me that he is just engaged to a Miss Craven: that’s 
all. So of course, under the circumstances, one couldn’t very well 
expect a young man to go about making morning calls. He lives 
in a rapture, you know—however, I’m glad to think it was only 
that, and not what we supposed. No: one should never judge 
harshly—never. There’s always some good, honest reason for 
everything, if we only knew.” 

“ Oh—is that all ?” 

“ That’s all. It will be a good sai and will please his mother : 
and I’m glad of it, for he’s not a bad sort of a young man.’ 
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“So am J glad—very glad indeed! Do you know how soon the 
Senhora means to go home ?” 

“Oh, not yet awhile. You needn’t be afraid—” 

“T’m sorry you don’t know, because I hoped it would be soon. 
I am going with her—” 

“And you are impatient to see that wonderful island of hers ? 
Just so—there, you see, grow your wings! But there’s no hurry— 


_ why do you want to fly away ?” 


“ Because I do!” said Sophy, keeping down a rising sob, to her 
pain. ‘“ And that 2s all.” 

Her lover had the sense to see nothing, and to let her go with 
no more than some common-place word. Indeed for that matter 
he had not really seen everything: for though he had hurt her 
heart with intent, he had no means of knowing the depth and 
breadth of the wound. Of course she believed him. It was not 
as if Horace were her betrothed, of whom it would be against her 
duty to believe what might by the remotest possibility be a lie. 
Dr. Rackstraw was the family confidant, she knew, and what he 
said could not possibly be wrong: besides, he himself had been 
treated unjustly by Oswald, and her sympathy, and her sense of 
justice, as well as her gratitude, were all on his side. Why should 
not Horace have been all the time engaged to another girl? Some 
men cannot help flirting—idiot that she had been, to fancy that it 
was more than his way, and that his visits had meant anything 
more than an easy way of killing time! And a “good” match— 
that meant that his fiancée was rich while Sophy was poor: and 
not even the exaltation of a lover could excuse a gentleman for 
taking no notice of the death of a friend, and for shaking off, as 
if she were the dust that had gathered on his feet, the only creature 
whom that friend had left, ruined and alone. She did not even 
seek the solitude of her own room to let her last sob free, and to 
recover her lost pride once for all. Not even so much debt was 
due toa dead dream : nor would she give Horace the paltry triumph 
over her of causing a single tear. She went straight to her mistress, 
forgetting that the Queen was not alone. 

This was not by any means the first visit of the man from Nevada 
to Senhora Miranda. Rosamond rather liked him: and the better 
the more she saw of him. He was agreeable, apparently unaffected, 
and, so far from wanting her portrait, or her subscription, or her 
materials for books and articles, he amused her by discussing her 
persecutors in a tone of semi-cynical humour. On what pretence 
he had given himself a place in her life she could not have told: 
he had stepped into it easily, and as a matter of course, and alto- 
gether in such a manner that it never occurred to her to ask the 
Nor did it occur to her to notice that he generally timed 
his visits, now increasingly frequent, to such hours as gave him 
the least chance of coming into collision with Dr. Rackstraw. 
Not that the latter, even without the aid of a secretary of his 
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own choosing, was likely to be in the dark as to any of the 
Senhora’s doings, or who came to see her, and how often, and 
when. 

But @ propos of the secretary—“So you have set up a com- 
panion,” he was saying, while Sophy was engaged with Oswald. 
“‘ And a very pretty girl she is—though she swept past me as if she 
were the Queen. Some friend of Rackstraw’s, I suppose ? ” 

“* No—of mine.” 

* Of course it’s all right you should have a maid of honour. And 
I’m glad she’s your own friend. Have you seen anything of the 
—what’s their name—Derwents lately ? Wonderful people they 
are to be sure. But England is altogether a wonderful place for 
people like you and me. If I’m not very wrong, you won’t be 
particularly sorry to go home, I sha’n’t, I know.” 

“ As to that—yes, and no. But have you nothing to say—nothing 
to tell?” asked Rosamond—patient in manner, but impatient in 
tone. 

“Well, yes. A good deal. The difficulty is to know where to 
begin. Perhaps the best way will be to begin at the beginning,” 
said he, drawing his chair imperceptibly nearer, and laying his 
right hand upon the table so that it might be within magnetic 
distance of hers. ‘ You will listen? Well—then I will go back 
to the very beginning of all, so faras I need. Lightly as I seem 
to take life, Iam here in England to take vengeance for a great 
wrong, and to extort justice under the very eyes of the law I know 
that Iam talking what would be called treason in Apahu—but never 
mind. England is not Apahu. I was driven out of England by a 
cabal of scoundrels. I know them all: and I trust to have them 
in my power. I come back rich—richer a hundred times than if 
I had had my rights at home. But my riches are nothing to me 
until they have bought vengeance and justice: you have been long 
enough in England to understand what I mean.” 

“Indeed I have!” said Rosamond. “But what has all this to 
do with—” 

“‘ Everything.” His voice, commonly so dry and languid, fell 
into a deep monotone, yet so soft that his words could hardly have 
been followed farther off than Rosamond’s ears. “ For some 
fifteen years I have lived for this that I have told you: and a 
purpose grows into a man’s life, and becomes himself, for half 
that time. Until what seems like yesterday, I have been ready 
for murder, if that should be the only means to my only end. 
You see what sort of man Iam: and I wish you to see. I want 
you to imagine how great the strength must be that is greater 
than my life, and that makes me—even me—as if all I have told 
you of had never been: that makes me ready to forget it all. 
What kind of strength is that ? Can you tell ?” 

Rosamond had drawn back herself and her hand. 

“‘ Repentance ?” said she. 
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“ Repentance —for having set myself to undo a vile wrong? 
Aad. you say that—you, a woman? You know as well as [.” 

‘Then I do not choose to know,” said the Queen, rising. 

‘Which means that you do know, whether you choose or not,” 
said the man from Nevada, rising too. ‘You know it means 
that I love you—and that I could not love you more if I had 
known you for years. One does not learn how to make love, in 
the mines. But one does learn that a Man is a mate for a Queen, 
and a Woman for a King. I offer you a Man, heart, and body, 
and soul. Oh, how can one speak passion? Look at me—-see if 
I do not love you: let crowns be only the ghosts that they are. 
Let ws be real—you and I.” 

He held out both his hands towards her: and the action, and 
the tones of his voice, turned his rough words into living and 
passionate things. Rosamond did indeed, without bidding, forget 
that she was a Queen. Bat her womanhood did not wake to meet 
him: it only trembled with dismay. Passion like his she had 
never seen. 

“Tt is terrible!” she breathed. “Ido not love you 
love me! What have I done?” 

‘‘Never mind what you have done. You do not love me? 
But. you can—you will, Love like mine. makes love—or hate: 
nothing between. Do you wish me to turn back into my old 
path, and live for revenge? But what is the good of words? I 
have hidden myself from you all this while—now | am what I am. 
And I more than love you—I want to save you, too.. For God’s 
sake throw away that sham crown, that can only end in miserable 
pain. Remember, I love you without so much as knowing your 
rust—your nation---your name. I love you like a madman. I 
see a beautiful woman in league with a villain for some devilish 
ends. And.JI only love her, for herself: and for her sake I will 
let the villain go, and spare his dupes and his tools besides. Do 
you understand what a man’s love can mean—now ?” 

“ No—no: I do not understand. What ruin? What villain? 
What crown? Why do you say all this now? Have you ceased 
to be my friend ?” 

“I say all this now, because it will be too late before long. 
Before long—unless you bid me spare him—your accomplice will 
be aruined man. And, for yourself, the world is already asking 
dangerous questions about Apahu, and its jewels, and its Queen. 
Let me save you from evil—love will come. My country is real 
—there you will be a Real Queen.” 

“Am J going mad?” she cried— 

‘“‘ Yes—if you refuse to be saved,” he answered. ‘“ And there is 
only one way—and that is mine. I can give you everything— 
wealth, luxury, passionate love: everything the heart of woman 
can desire. Think of what your life is now—think what. it 
would be with me!” 
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‘Are you buying me?” asked Rosamond—for his last words 
had made her Queen again. ‘ Wealth, luxury ? [have them, and 
to spare. And passionate love ? No—not as a price to be paid. 
For the rest, I am only amazed. Your words mean nothing. 
What have I to fear? Oh, I am sorry for this, with all my heart 
and soul—and hate, and vengeance: I did not cross the sea for 
these. I am sorry—for I meant to have told you who I am: why 
[am here: for what and whom I am searching in vain, till my 
heart breaks and will not let me rest: for you could have helped 
me then, you and no other—I thought—but-I cannot tell you now; 
[ have nothing to do with love—of that kind. And now—” 

* Help you ? Is it not all I ask for—” 

** But in your way—not mine. Do you not see I am sorry? 
Good-bye.” 

“ No—by God !” cried he. “There cannot be good-bye 
between you and me. Love and vengeance—there is nothing 
between left:for me to choose. But I will warn you: though I so 
risk all. .... Have you ever heard your friend speak of Lawrence 
Derwent ?” 


“Never. Lawrence Derwent? I have never heard the name! ” 

‘“‘ Then—Heaven help you—you have chosen between him and 
me. But you shall have time. No—not good-bye, even now. I 
have risked all: I will even risk more.” 

‘““ Good-bye,” said she. But, even as she spoke, all bewildered 
as she was by the burst of passion without. preface from ene who 
had seemed the calmest of men, and by threats and warnings 
that she eould not comprehend, there came back the memory of 
that fatal evening when she had first. heard that passionate 
monotone, pleading for pity and liberty. The man had changed, 
purposely, past knowing—but the voice had been taken off its 
guard: that voice which she could never forget till her dying day. 
How much she must have changed! But had he spoken truth 
when he said, ‘There can be no good-bye between you and 
me ?” 

His presence turned her cold, in the old magical way. Was he 
to be her doom—and to what end? As a child she had half 
believed him a wizard—what was she to believe him now? She 
trembled to think how nearly she had been upon the verge of 
telling him all, that he might find for her those whom she could 
not find..... 

** Ah—but there are some good things, even.in England!” she 
exclaimed, as. Sophy, with set lips and.dim. eyes, crept into the 
room. ‘ Kiss me, dear—I am glad there is something for even a 
savage heathen to understand! ‘To-morrow—to-morrow—perhaps 
I shall know what to do.” 

“To go home ?” whispered Sophy. 

* Child—why, you are crying!” cried the Queen, bursting into 
tears. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Julian.—-What saith the saw ? 
“‘ Whate’er you'd learn, affect to know it all.” 
Caspur.—Aye, master: but at that game two can play. For how goeth the 
by-word ? 
“Tf I chase thee, and thou chase me, 
The third man saith, Two fools there be.” 


THE office of the Agent General for the Goblin Islands was not 
built or furnished in such a manner as to put Canada or Australia 
to shame. Indeed the business of that enterprising colony, at 
present without colonists, was transacted on the highest floor but 
one of a high staircase in Mildew Court, which hides in so obscure 
a corner of the City as to be almost as undiscoverable as Apahu. 
The offices consisted of an inner and outer room, both incon- 
veniently small: the latter being occupied by an exceedingly 
smart lad of sixteen or seventeen, and the former by the Agent 
General, whenever he was there. The boy must have had a good 
berth of it, for he was very much his own master during office 
hours, except for a disagreeable irregularity on the part of his 
employer which made it unsafe to count upon an uninterrupted 
hour. But on the other hand he might for hours and days 
together be as idle as he pleased: from which it may be inferred 
that the Agency was not the sole occupation of Dr. Rackstraw. 
And this was the truth: for he had a really distinguished name as a 
promoter of philanthropic enterprise in the interest of commerce, or 
rather of commerce in the interest of philanthropy and civilisation. 
He had a really marvellous instinct for discovering odd nooks and 
corners of the globe where a stroke of business could be done in 
beads, or damaged prints, or old rifles-—the stroke might merely 
be a flash, but it would now and then take a firm hold, and then 
the Doctor undertook the supply of true civilisation at large. 
Socially, his pursuit had a magnificent ring, and as nobody knew 
much of the Goblin Islands, nobody dared to confess to ignorance 
on a subject which regarded the extent and integrity of this great 
empire. There are greater colonies about which quite as little is 
generally known—this island has so much to remember that she 
may be forgiven for not being very ready to worry herself over her 
great-creat-grandchildren, who are always astonishing her by 
having grown so tall. 

It happened, however, that, on the day following Oswald’s visit 
to Sophy, the Agent General was at his proper office: nor only so, 
but he had business there. His visitor was a respectable elderly 
man, dressed in black, and wearing gilt spectacles, who was ad- 
dressing him earnestly. 

“‘ No, Mister,” he was saying, “ You do not play fair. And them 
that don’t play fair have no call to complain if others act accord- 
ing. That’s my moral, and that’s the way of the world.” 
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‘“‘ Nonsense, Moldwarp,” said Dr. Rackstraw. ‘Just have done 
with your ‘instinc’’ for once, and listen to reason. You did me 
a service. I don’t deny it was a big one. I paid you for it—and 
you can’t deny I paid you a big price for a big thing—” 

“Precious big—when in six months I had to be back at the flint 
trade again for bread and cheese!” 

“1 could find you the capital, Moldwarp, but I couldn’t find you 
the qualities of industry, prudence, thrift, and sobriety. If you 
squandered what you had, what was that to me? And you forget. 
When you made the flint trade, as you call the forgery of anti- 
quities, too hot to hold you, who was it that set you up in the old 
book trade, where your qualities so eminently fitted you to suc- 
ceed? You are ungrateful, Moldwarp. That’s what you are.” 

‘“‘Gratitude’s all very well in its place, but it’s not business. | 
can manufacture anything that’s wanted—no man better, from an 
old M.S. to a tenpenny nail. But my best customer’s in his coffin, 
and his effects are being overhauled: and I must make a new 
start, if it’s only as a professor of leger-de-main. There’s appari- 
tions to be paid for, and bills.” 

“ Wel?” 

“Well! That’s a queer word for you to say!” 

“Indeed? Why?” 

** Because I don’t see any call for make-believing ’twixt you and 
I. My imstine’’s to go straight, wherever it may be. You just 
take a word in season, Mister. I gave it you once, and now I'll 
give it you again.” 

“Gammon, Moldwarp. You mean ‘that cock-and-bull story 
about young Derwent being still somewhere in the world? What 
then?” 

“What then! Why, it gives me the choice of a market—that’s 
all. Inthe world! He’sin England. He’s in London. And if 
I like, I can lay my hand on him in an hour. What you say to 
that, Mister—Eh ? ” 

“Silver Moldwarp. You are the cleverest rascal I ever knew. 
Uneducated, you can puzzle a savant: and you can find whatever 
you please to hide. But I’m not a savant, Silver Moldwarp. I’m 
a practical man. If you take Lawrence Derwent into my con- 
fidence, he will simply find himself back again in Lowmoor, and 
you will follow him. Do you suppose I couldn’t prove up to the 
hilt that you have been perpetrating a system of the grossest 
frauds on my poor friend, A‘neas Fane? And, if that were not 
enough—But never mind that. You will have to find a jury that 
will believe a professional forger on his oath against my word 

.... Simply, I can’t be troubled with you any more. Why 
should I? Lawrence Derwent is a convicted felon, you are a 
notorious rascal, and there’s not a particle of evidence that Colonel 
Derwent ever dreamed of a second will.” 

“Then you chuck me over like a rotten egg, Mr. Rackstraw ? ” 
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“Bless the man! Does he think I employed a rascal to do dirty 
work without reserving the power of chucking him over whenever 
I pleased ?” 

“T thought you said J was the cleverest rascal going—Eh ?” 

“ Of course I did: for you are—” 

“ Aye—and it’s true, too: though there’s ignorant folks might 
be disposed to bar one. Ah, ingratitude—it’s a wicked, shabby 
thing. Well: give me natural instinc’, after all. Instine’ !—” 

“Take my advice, Moldwarp. Don’t drink. Don’t gamble. 
Don’t try to spend two pennies out of one. And then you'll find 
rascality pay—and not till then. What’s the good of being a 
rascal, if you can’t do better than an honest man? And even at 
the best, honesty pays best in the long run. ‘Take pattern by me 
—once poorer than you: I the dunce and you the genius.” 

* And you’ve beat genius by honesty ? And you call it honest to 
suppress a dead man’s last will?” 

** No, I do not, Silver teniaiest 
since I was born.” 

“And who did then? I should like to know.” 

‘The world says it was Lawrence Derwent. I say it was 
There—let it be which you please.” 

“Then all I can say is,” cried the unfortunate bookseller, “ give 
me Instine’ before Honesty—that’s all! ” 

* Come in!” cried Dr. Rackstraw, taking no notice of this out- 
burst, in answer to a tap at the inner door. 

“Mr. Hargrave, sir,” said the smart boy. 

* There—be off with you, Moldwarp,” said Dr. Rackstraw, 
brusquely. “I’m always glad to see you: but business before 
pleasure, don’t you know. Well, Mr. Hargrave—so you think of 
becoming a Goblin? If so, you are wise. But—why, do you know 
one another, you two ?” 

** And do you know one another?” asked Oswald, face to face 
with Moldwarp, just within the doorway. “The world is small 
indeed.” He was gaining time for thought how to act and what 
to say, for he could not help feeling that this accidental meeting 
might prove one of those chances which, once lost, never occur 
again. He was aware of Rackstraw’s close connection with the 
Derwents : he had the best of reasons for knowing Moldwarp to 
be a rogue: and it required no detective skill to put together the 
fragment of talk in the book-shop with the visit of the known 
rogue on a small scale to the suspected swindler on a large one. 
Suddenly there flashed into his mind a sentence which so struck 
to the centre of the matter that he could not tell whether it was 
an inspiration or a recollection—“ Whate’er you'd learn, affect to 
know it all.” 

“No,” said he. “Though I came on business, too—you were 
talking, I suppose, about the convict Lawrence Derwent, who 
escaped from Lowmoor. Am I'wrong? It was about him I came.” 
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As he spcke, he watched his friends. Moldwarp started, and 
looked hard at him: Dr. Rackstraw started, and glanced sharply 
at the dour, as if to make sure that, though walls have ears, doors 
have no tongues. 

“ And what the devil made you think that, sir? ” exclaimed he. 
“So you are a friend of Mr. Silver Moldwarp—eh ? Then perhaps 
your friend will kindly tell you what I have said to him— 

“T suppose,” said Oswald, quietly, “that you, as a friend of the 
family, would care to know where Lawrence Derwent is to be found 
-—that’s all.” 

“Oh! Then I don’t—and that’s all. It seems to me, Mr. Har- 
grave, that you are rather fond of interfering in other people’s 
concerns. No. I don’t want to know what has teccme of a con- 
victed felon. Nobcdy wants to know. I have had enough of this. 
If you don’t come about land—I am busy. Perhaps you will allow 
me to wish you gocd-day.” 

“The man is a bully because he has something to hide,” thought 
Oswald. “I think I shall know howto deal with him..... 
Gcced-day, then,” said he. ‘ Here is my card, if you should wish 
to know anything after all.” He mede way for Molcwarp to yass 
before him, and then followed downstairs. His intention was to 
keep the bookseller in sight, feeling sure that his pursuit would 
now lead him to the man he sought fairly straight and scon. But, 
as soon as he reached the street, Moldwarp turned round and faced 
him. 

“Tm not fond of the sight of you, Mr. Hargrave,” said he. 
“But [ll say for you that you’re not one of them that tells lies. 
Do you know where this Lawrence Derwent is—aye or no? ” 

Oswald shrugged his shoulders. “It is no concern of yours,’ 
said he, and passed on, intending to turn and follow as soon as he 
could do so unobserved. 

“No concern of mine, eh ?” muttered Moldwarp. “Then I'll 
just be even with the whole three of ye!” And, waiting till the 


other was a convenient distance in advance, he sauntered out of 


Mildew Court and followed Oswald. 


(To be continued.) 
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A NAUTICAL PROBLEM. 


BY A SHIPOWNER. 


How to diminish the number and magnitude of maritime dis- 
asters is not only an unsolved problem, but a problem which 
seems to grow every year more difficult of solution. When the 
“ Plimsoll Act ” came into operation most landsmen were confident 
that the records of shipping disasters would grow small by degrees 
and beautifully less, but the latest Merchant Shipping Act has 
been in active existence for several years, and the disheartening 
fact is that wrecks and other casualties at sea grow more 
numerous. 

The general impression among those who know nothing or next 
to nothing about nautical affairs is that the majority of ship- 
wrecks are caused by “ unseaworthiness,” by overloading, and by 
undermanning. It would be well if such were the case, for un- 
seaworthiness, overloading, and undermanning can be prevented 
by a careful system of inspection. But, unfortunately, no system 
of inspection and no legislation can control the most fruitful 
source of disasters at sea, namely, stress of weather; and the 
consideration of the next most fruitful source, collision, seems 
almost to be neglected—most certainly it does not receive the 
serious attention which is its due. 

It will not do, of course, merely to say that unseaworthiness, 
overloading and undermanning receive more attention at the 
hands of the authorities than they deserve ; some proofs must be 
put forward. 

Many who take up a newspaper or other periodical com- 
menting on the wreck returns are appalled by the magnitude of 
the number of wrecks and other casualties, but overlook the 
fact that, at least during some years, not four per cent. of 
these casualties have been attended with loss of life, while the 
per-centage of vessels totally lost has been four times as much 
as the per centage of lives lost. Another fact, usually overlooked 
too, is that nearly all the ships wrecked on the coast have been 
driven ashore during a gale. A reference to any number of 
The Life Boat Journal will verify this statement. Now, it is 
as yet impossible for human ingenuity to invent a method for 
controlling the force of a gale ; ; and no one has discovered how 
to build a ship which shall be impervious to wind and weather. 
In the year 1880-81 the total number of maritime casualties 
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reported was 3,575. It was ascertained that during the same 
year the number of casualties resulting in serious damage 
through defects of the hull or equipments was 32; and the 
number resulting in minor damage through defects of the hull or 
equipments was 82. What of the 3,461 other disasters? The 
3,461 ships which made up the number of these other disasters 
were presumably seaworthy. In the face of this fact how is it, | 
ask, that all the legislation, or nearly all, has been devoted of late 
years to the unseaworthy crafts, and to the persecution of the 
owners thereof ? 

When a gale drives a ship ashore, or otherwise disables her, the 
gale is strictly impartial and does not stop to consider whether 
the ship is good or bad, wood or iron. It may be said that an 
unseaworthy vessel would not be able to resist the fury of the 
gale so well as a seaworthy—using the terms seaworthy and unsea- 
worthy in the Board of Trade sense—vessel, and that here arises 
the necessity for devoting most of our attention to the condition 
of the hulls and equipments of our mercantile fleet. One answer 
to this is obvious; if out of nearly 4,000 disasters only 114 
could be charged to defects of hull or equipments, either the 
number of unseaworthy ships is infinitely less than marine 
legislators and their friends affirm, or a rotten ship is the best 
for bad weather. Of course the latter explanation would be 
absurd, so one must fall back upon the former. As the vast 
majority of accidents occur to presumably seaworthy vessels, 
why do not “poor Jack’s” friends devote themselves chiefly 
to the better regulation of such ships at sea? 

With regard to overloading I have not much that is new to say, 
except that I consider very few shipmasters who are worth their 
salt would allow their ships to be laden too deeply. Nor would 
owners, even were they as black as it is the custom to paint them, 
dare to command, or to hint, that their ships should be at the 
mercy of the first extra puff of wind or the first heavy sea the 
ships might have to encounter. If owners cared to run the risk 
that such a line of conduct would entail, insurance offices and 
Board of Trade investigations alone would soon render the risk 
too costly and too dangerous for firms or for individuals who 
might intend to plead homicidal mania in extenuation of their 
offence. Overloading is perhaps a consideration of less import- 
ance than one would suppose it to be. Frequently we hear of 
fines being inflicted upon the masters and owners of ships for 
overloading, but often it is doubtful if the vessels have really 
had too much cargo on board. A Board of Trade inspector who 
thinks a ship is unfit to swim—a ship which it may be he has 
never seen before—may be mistaken; at all events, he cannot 
be expected to be as good a judge of the buoyancy of the ship 
as the master, who has very likely sailed her for years, and 
knows her carrying power to an ounce. 
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Undermanning, too, is not carried to the extent that many 
people imagine. A landsman reads that a sailing ship is navigated 
nowadays with a much smaller crew than a ship of the same 
tonnage would have required thirty or forty yearsago. Naturally 
the landsman jumps to the conclusion that ships are undermanned, 
but he is not, in all probability, aware that a ship can be sailed 
safely to-day with a smaller crew than she would have required had 
she been afloat a generation or two ago. One of the reasons of 
this, and the chief reason, is that improvements in the gear, 
tackle, ete., render it unnecessary to employ so many hands now- 
adays. For instance, the introduction of the double topsail yard 
—a twin-spar which is not considered by the merchant sailor an 
unmixed blessing—has alone reduced the required strength of a 
sailing vessel’s crew by, roughly speaking, about fifteen per cent. 

As I have already stated, I consider collision to be one of the 
most fruitful sources of loss of life at sea. Every year collisions 
are becoming more frequent, and the reason of this is chiefiy 
because of the growth of steam power on the waters. It is much 
less easy to avoid collision with a steamboat going fifteen or six- 
teen knots than with an old-fashioned sailing ship going seven or 
eight knots; and even when collisions do oceur between slow- 
sailing wooden ships the damage sustained is infinitely less thai 
the damage that would be sustained should two swifaniling 
steamers collide, or should a steamer run into a sailing «hip. 
Another thing to be borne in mind is that when a large passenger 
steamer goes down nowadays the loss of life is often as great as 
would have arisen years ago if a dozen sailing ships had gone to 
the bottom with all hands. This alone will account for cones of 
life at sea growing greater year after year, as year after year large 
steamers are becoming more numerous; and consequently the like- 
lihood of accidents occurring to them increases. It isa significant 
fact that in the year 1879-80, while about 7 per cent. of the lives 
lost at sea occurred through the foundering of ships, nearly 25 
per cent. were lost through collisions. 

There are three kinds of collision at sea: collision between two 
sailing ships, between a steamer and a sailing ship, and between 
two steamers. Anyone who remembers the details of accidents 
which have occurred through collisions for several years past need 
not be told that in nearly all the serious cases a steamer was 


concerned, so that for practical purposes the consideration of 


collisions between sailing ships may be abandoned; and, for 
reasons already referred to, such collisions can never be as 
numerous nor as serious as collisions in which a steamer plays ¢ 

part. When a steamer and a sailing vessel get into collision the 
result of the subsequent investigatioa of the accident, in the vast 
majority of cases, is that the blame is attached to the steamer. 
This narrows down the matter of collision very considerably ; in 


fact, it allows one to say it is to the better regulation of steamers 
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at sea that the friends of the sailor should devote most of their 
attention. We cannot prevent gales, nor can we neutralize their 
effects ; but surely something can be done, and should be done, at 
least to lessen the number of collisions caused by steamboats. 

If I were asked what means I would adopt to make collisions 
less frequent, I confess I should find it very difficult to answer the 
question satisfactorily. However, I would suggest, in the first 
place, that the opinions should be taken of the various Receivers 
of Wreck at our ports, men whose experience of all sorts of mari- 
time disasters could not possibly fail to render their views valuable 
in the highest degree. I would not give twopence for the opinion 
of the ordinary Board of Trade inspector or surveyor. 

I expect any man, or body of men, who really understood the 
question would recommend that a proper and constant look-out 
should be kept in all steamers, but especially in “ cargo-boats,” 
where very often the look-out is not on the look-out; that 
steamers should not travel at a high rate of speed during thick or 
foggy weather; that the lead-line should not be ignored in shallow 
or doubtful waters; water-tight compartments and collision bulk- 
heads should not be a mockery, a delusion, and a snare; and 
that the masters or officers of steamers should, as far as lay in 
their power, ascertain, before the order “ full speed ahead” i 
given, that their crews are sober and capable. If heavy fines 
were invariably inflicted for breaches of the foregoing regulations, 
I am confident something would be done in the direction of 
lessening the number of collisions, and, as a consequence, of 
rendering the life of the sailor and passenger more secure. 

Probably it will be said that nearly all the regulations I have 
spoken of, in connection with steamers, are already in existence ; 
but my argument is, that penalties for breaches of such regu- 
lations as do exist are not enforced with a sufficiently strong 
hand, and that the Board of Trade does not seem to consider 
the absolute necessity of discovering and adopting some better 
means for reducing the frequent recurrence of collisions. ‘Too 
much attention altogether is devoted to the execrated “ unsea- 
worthy ship,” a class of vessel which in one year was responsible 
for a little over three per cent. of cur maritime disasters. 

Quitting the subject of collision, I must also say that, in my 
opinion, sufficient consideration is not given to two means by 
which loss of life at sea might be diminished—namely, an exten- 
sion of the lifeboat system and the erection of more harbours of 
refuge around our coast. It will, perhaps, surprise many people 
to learn that there are only two or three lifeboat stations on the 
whole west coast of Ireland; and anyone who knows what ship- 
wreck really means will be horrified if he glances at a wreck 
chart of that part of the coast of Great Britain which lies 
between the Firth of Forth and Beachy Head, a coast-line 
which is certainly not sufficiently provided with harbours of refuge. 
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MARRIAGE IN ABYSSINIA. 





In Abyssinia the young people begin to think of marriage at a 
very early age. When a lad wishes to marry, he only enquires for 
a girl who possesses or can muster twice his own number of oxen, 
or their value. His proposals are made to the girl’s father, and 
unless there is some strong motive for rejecting him, he is accepted, 
and everything arranged without consulting the lady’s taste or 
asking her consent. They are usually betrothed three or four 
months before marriage, during which time the bridegroom fre- 
quently visits his father-in-law elect, and occasionally propitiates 
him with gifts of honey, butter, a sheep or goat; but he is never 
allowed to see his intended wife even for a moment, unless by 
urgent entreaty, or a handsome bribe, he induces some female 
friend of hers to arrange the matter by procuring him a glance at 
his cruel fair one. 

For this purpose he conceals himself behind a door or other 
convenient hiding place, while the lady, on some pretext or other, 
is led past it. Should she, however, suspect a trick and discover 
him, she would make a great uproar, cover her face, and screaming, 
run away and hide herself, as though her sense of propriety were 
greatly offended by the intrusion; although previously to his 
making the offer, she would have thought it no harm to romp with 
him or any other male acquaintance in the most free and easy 
manner. For after she has been betrothed, she is at home to 
everyone except to him who most sighs for the light of her coun- 
tenance. In Tigre, especially in Ghirie, a superstitious belief is 
entertained that if a girl leave her father’s house during the interval 
between her betrothal and marriage, she will be bitten by a snake. 

When the wedding day approaches, the girl is well washed, her 
hair combed and tressed, and she is rendered in every way as 
agreeable as possible. A day or two before that appointed for the 
marriage, a “dass,” or bower, is erected. It is made of a frame- 
work of stakes; the uprights are driven into the ground, and the 
horizontal stakes fastened tothem by ligaments of bark or of supple 
shoots of trees, and covered with green branches to protect the 
interior from the sun. Of wet there is no fear, except in the 
season of the periodical rains. These bowers are made large or 
small, according to the number of visitors likely to assemble. 

During my stay at Adoua, I was invited to several weddings. 
Among others I was invited to assist at the marriage of an Abyssi- 
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nian woman toa man of the country. When a wedding takes place 
in a town, as was the case on this occasion, the crowd is excessive. 
Invited or uninvited, everybody comes who has nothing better to do, 
or who is anxious to fill his stomach. <A crowd of these hungry 
idlers crowd round the doors, and often endeavour to force an 
entrance where artifice or good words fail to procure it for them, 
and thus give a deal of annoyance to the servants appointed to 
keep the entrances. 

These, however, are assisted by a number of young men from 
among the neighbours and friends of the house, who, on such 
occasions, volunteer their services as peace-keepers and waiters, or 
to make themselves generally useful. Several of these, armed like 
the door-keepers, with long wands, remain in the “dass” to keep 
order, to show people to their places, or to make way for new- 
comers by dismissing old ones. 

About two o’clock on the day preceding the wedding, the father 
of the bride sent a servant to conduct me to the scene of festivity ; 
but on our arrival at the front entrance we found the street com- 
pletely blocked up by the crowd, principally soldiers, who were 
endeavouring to force their way in, which, however, was prevented 
by barricading the gates and strongly guarding them. It was not 
till after a quarter of an hour’s hard squeezing and fighting that we 
gained an entrance. During the struggle 1 was amused at the 
contrivances which the mob had recourse to in the hope of passing 
in with me and my people. One fierce-looking soldier assisted me 
very much ; for, by striking some, and swearing at and threatening 
others, he succeeded in clearing a passage to the door. My people, 
however, were too well known for him to pass as one of them, and 
he was refused admittance till I, in consideration of his zeal, pro- 
tested that for that day he was in my service. Another who had 
an umbrella, walked close behind me holding it over my head as 
if it belonged tome. At length we entered. 

The Abyssinian guests were squatted round the tables in long 
rows, feeding as if their lives depended on the quantity they could 
devour, and washing it down with floods of drink. I never could 
have believed that any people could take so much food; and 
certainly, if the reader wishes to see a curious exhibition in the 
feeding line, he has only to run over to Abyssinia and be present 
at a wedding feast. Imagine two or three hundred half-naked 
men and women in one room. All decorum is lost sight of; you 
see waiters, each with a huge piece of raw beef in his hands, rush- 
ing frantically to and fro in his eager desire to satisfy the voracious 
appetites of the guests, who, as he comes within their reach, grasp 
the meat, and with their long crooked swords, hack off a lump 
or strip, as the case may be, in their eagerness not to lose their 
share. 

After the feast, the “dass” being cleared of all but a select 
party of the invited guests of the house and their attendants, in 
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all about a hundred persons, it was announced that the bride was 
to be presented to us. She was accordingly brought in—carried 
like a sack of flour—on the back of a male relative, who trotted in 
with her, preceded by a number of persons each bearing a lighted 
taper, and followed by a number of women, who filled the air with 
their shrill cries of exultation. The bearer dropped his pack on a 
stool in front of the place where we, Franks, and the elders were 
sitting, and she received the benedictions of the party. Placing 
our hands on her head one after the other, we each expressed some 
words for her future welfare and happiness, and got our hands well 
greased for our pains. Music and dancing then commenced. 
Having kept up the dancing and jollification all night, the bride- 
groom (should the habitation of the bride be at some distance from 
his own) sets out at sunrise, followed by a host of friends and 
attendants, the number of whom, it may readily be conceived, 
does not much depend on any respect they feel for him personally, 
but is proportioned to the estimated generosity of his father-in-law 
elect, and to the quantity of bread, meat, and beer which they 
calculate on finding ready at his house. After him follow first his 
‘‘arkees,” who vary in number from six to twelve, according to the 
wealth and importance of the person. These “arkees” are chosen 
among themselves when boys. They agree when playmates to- 
gether, that when either of them marries they shall reciprocally 
act. as “arkees,” or bridesmen, to each other. Their office. and 
duty will be more fully-explained by-and-by. The whole party is 
well dressed; those who have no clothes, or bad clothes, borrow 
good ones for the occasion... He who owns a horse or mule mounts 
it, but the others, especially the “ arkees,” who come out. heavy 
swells, borrow every article of finery they can possibly lay eyes on, 
even to the silver amulets and chains worn by the women of the 
neighbourhood. Behind the bridegroom is borne a handsome 
silver-mounted shield, probably belonging to his master or some 
other great man, who may have been kind enough to lend it him 
for the occasion, and before him go a considerable number of men 
carrying guns, all borrowed. 

The bridegroom himself mounts, probably for the first, time 
in his life, a handsome mule, with its ornamented patch-work 
moroceo saddle and, brass ornaments, and with his cloth placed 
affectedly over his nose, carries himself gallantly, and looks as 
proud as if he were a king’s son, and as if the gunners, shield- 
hearers, mules, finery, and all really belonged to him, though 
perhaps the day before he was toiling and cracking his whip behind 
his plough oxen. 

When arrived near the bride’s house, the nearest convenient 
place is selected, and the horsemen of the party commence 
galloping about, the gunners fire off their matchlocks, and the 
lances dance here and there, enacting altogether a sort of sham 
fight. This, I suppose, is done to divert the bridegroom’s mind, 
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lest he should be nervous on first entering the “ dass.” Arrived at 
the bridal bower, he takes his seat on the post of honour prepared 
for him, which is a couch covered with a carpet and cushions, and 
a canopy of white calico spread over his head to keep the dust 
from. falling.on him. And there he sits in state, his nose and 
mouth covered with his garment to make him look dignified. He 
and his friends keep to one side of the house, the bride’s family 
and friends remaining on the other side. The ceremonies, of 
course, commence, as usual, with a voracious devouring of raw 
beef and its accompaniments; after which, when all have well 
eaten and drunk, the place is cleared of strangers, and the bride is 
carried in as on the preceding evening, accompanied by tapers, &c. 
This time, however, she is covered w ith a large cloth held over her 
like a pall, and is placed ona stool in front of the principal persons 
assembled. The bridegroom is then called, and asked if he wishes 
to marry her, to which he of course answers in the affirmative. 
Then they crook their little fingers together under the cloth; nay, 
even sometimes, I believe, kiss each other. Then certain wise 
admonitions are given to both by a priest, if there should happen 
to be one present, as well as by the elders in attendance; and the 
marriage settlement, or the agreement. which.each of them is to 
bring, is entered on, and this finishes the wedding ceremony. 

A few days after the wedding, the bridesmen, dressing them- 
selves up in all. the ornaments they can collect, take a cobero, or 
small drum, and go singing and dancing before every-house in the 
neighbourhood. If in the vicinity of a large town, where there 
are many visits to make, their peregrinations. eccupy.several days, 
or even a week or more. Every person visited is expected to offer 
a present according to his circumstances. If, however, anyone 
should be stingily disposed, or by ill-luck not at home, they 
forcibly enter the house, and purloin anything they can lay their 
hands on, such as sheep, goats, or fowls, which may be straying 
about the yards. Even in the public market-places and streets 
they perpetrate the most audacious robberies. Two of them dis- 
guised will approach the wares of some seller, while a third, profit- 
ing by the concealment afforded him by their long garments, 
which they purposely leave trailing on the ground, squats behind 
them. By pretending to bargain for some article or other, they 
generally succeed in drawing off the attention of the vendor from 
his property, who being seated, naturally raises his eyes while talk- 
ing to them, and their crouching confederate, watching his oppor- 
tunity, purloins from beneath whatever he can lay hold of, and 
then makes quietly off. Nor do they scruple most cruelly to 
victimise even very poor people. Concealed in some nook or 
corner of one of the most frequented alleys leading to the market, 
they quietly watch till some country girl passes on her way thither, 
bearing on her head or shoulder, it may be, a piece of cotton cloth, 
the produce of some months’ industry, when they suddenly spring 
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out and snatch it from her from behind, and dodging round a 
corner, run off as fast as their legs can carry them. In the absence 
of any other notification of it, you may always know when any 
great wedding has recently taken place by the lamentations of the 
women, who run about the streets proclaiming, to the great 
amusement of the bystanders, how they have been treated. No 
one attempts forcibly to recover any article stolen from him, 
as such conduct would be in direct violation of the privileges of 
the “arkees,” who, if questioned concerning a theft which they 
may have perpetrated, do not scruple to assert their innocence 
with the most solemn oaths. If any but an “arkee” should thus 
perjure himself, he would not only be considered a wretch unfit to 
associate with, but be liable to punishment for his crime. The brides- 
men are, however, privileged persons, and when in office they may 
do anything without risking either their skins or their reputation. 
Notwithstanding, if a man miss anything he has only to offer a 
small present as a ransom, and they are obliged in honour to restore 
the stolen property, whatever it may be; but to obviate this restitu- 
tion, when any eatable live-stock is stolen, it is immediately 
slaughtered and devoured, and the poor man goes back empty- 
harided. The whole of the profits of these, their begging visits 
and thefts, are collected and handed over to the bridegroom, to 
compensate in some measure for the expense he is put to in 
supplying them with plenty of food and drink for three or four 
weeks, during the whole of which time they remain in the house, 
taking it by turns to watch, some of them always remaining near 
the bride, whom they endeavour to amuse and divert in every 
possible way, in order that she may not regret too much her 
temporary separation from her family. 


A. T. SIBBALD. 
















































SILVERMEAD. 


CHAPTER X, 


BETWEEN the above interview and the arrival of Lilla’s promised 
letter on the Saturday morning, the two distinct men who in- 
habited our hero’s body waged fierce war, and even went so far as 
to use violent and most abusive language one to the other. The 
disinterested lover, with his ready eloquence, his impetuosity and 
magnanimous ideas, alternately got the better or worst of the 
strife with the dutiful nephew—the politic and ambitious man of 
the world, who looked forward, not to one day basely clutching 
and hoarding heaps of gold, but also to that holding of the head aloft 
which wealth, combined with position, allows a man so sweetly to 
indulge in. 

During the first twenty-four hours the latter individual most 
certainly got the best of the conflict; but as the portentous 
moment approached which was to bring to Horace that magic 
thing, the first letter from the first being he had ever loved, all 
his prudence, pride and policy, his anger at having fallen into a 
trap which was never laid for him, in short every feeling which 
was opposed to the despotic reign of Miss Harding in his heart and 
soul, seemed gradually to suffer a creeping paralysis, which utterly 
surprised and bewildered Horace ; so that by the hour the servant 
brought him his letters, a little before breakfast time, he had 
grown to that state of mind that he feared nothing so much as 
that the promised missive should either hint at releasing him 
from vows so impetuously made, or in any otherwise savour of 
coolness or hesitation. 

There were four letters for him this Saturday morning, all one 
a-top of the other, like a pack of cards. As certain gamblers will 
look at a decisive hand scrap by scrap, from dread of ending their 
suspense, either for good or ill, too suddenly, so Horace now slowly 

made a sort of fan of his four epistles, and thus brought his lady’s 
letter to view bit by bit, and by slowest degrees. The top one 
was from his London tailor, the next from a scribbling farmer, 
who was always appealing to him against Mr. Brandling, the 
agent, and the third—Ha! that must be it! You see he never 
for a moment doubted that Lilla would keep her word. The 
shortest acquaintance with her would convince any one that what 
she promised she would fulfil. Horace had never before seen a 
line of her handwriting; but when now he first beheld it, it was 
VOL. IX. M 
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so wonderfully like herself, that he felt he would have recognised 
it at a glance, without assistance from either monogram or post 
mark. The writing was easy, round and flowing, and oh, so clear! 
just like Camilla’s limpid eyes. 

As he slipped his forefinger inside the envelope to tear it open, 
however, the breakfast bell rung. Horace was too anxious for a 
peaceful perusal of the treasured contents to spoil that treat by 
a cursory glance, and he accordingly consigned the letter un- 
opened to his inside breast pocket, and hurried down to confront 
his ever punctual uncle at table. 

The meal presented no feature of interest, and was despatched, 
as by mutual consent, more quickly than usual. Horace drank 
an unaccustomed quantity of strong tea, but eat scarcely anything. 
No sooner free, than he seized his smoking cap as he ran through 
the hall; filled his pipe as he tripped down the lawn, whistling 
carelessly the while in very excess of feverish curiosity, and 

vaulting lightly over some rails at the lower end, he flung himself 
down in one of those heavenly spots—a hayfield without hay- 
makers. 

Here is the letter :— 

“7 cannot begin by calling you Mr.—and you would hardly 
expect me to venture on your Christian name just yet—I mean 
your Pagan name, for Horace never belonged to any saint that I 
heard of. You must call me first by mine, and then I will say 
‘dear Horace.’ I like Horace; I think it a ‘sweet name, but then, 
perhaps, that is because I like you. Iam locked in my bedroom— 
by my own hand, I mean—to be quite quiet to write to you. I 
intend to write a long letter. I hope you like long ones? Tell 
me next time we meet—you must not answer this. I should so 
love to have a letter from you, but gran’ma would want to see it, 
and I would rather not get one at all than that. If she agrees not 
to look at your letters, I shall make you write me packets of them. 
You will be surprised to hear I have only just told her—gran’ma 
—about you. I put it off and put it off because—well first I 
must tell you that she and I don’t get on very well. It is not all 
her fault. I blame myself very often about it. The last few days 
we have been very uncomfortable together. Horace, I want to 
have no secrets from you; yet there are things I hate to enter 
upon—quarrels, for instance. I think I meant in this letter to 
tell you everything, but now I feel it would be easier to me, and 
also easier to make you understand certain sad (here a word was 
erased) and complicated things by word of mouth, so 1 want you 
to come over on Monday about three. I will tell my gran’ma, 
and then we shall sure to be at home. Do come, mind. It is 
very important. Oh, I do want to see you. Monday i is soon, and 
so you won’t say I was wrong not to tell you certain things in my 


letter. But I will tell you what has just passed between gran’ma 
and me. 
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“T said: 

“‘¢Gran’ma, [ have been wanting to tell you something ever 
since I came back.’ 

“<Yes, love?’-She always says ‘ yes, love,’ even when she is 
angry. It means nothing and is only a habit. 

“<¢But I have not had the opportunity. Mr. Acton was here all 
the morning, and — 

“<¢ Yes, never mind all that, tell me now.’ 

“‘¢]T have had a proposal.’ 

“<¢T said this without looking at her. You don’t know how she 
has annoyed me lately. And, oh, is that the way I should have 
told her if I loved her! There, I have said it. It sounds so 
wicked, but I don’t think God will punish me, because of the 
reason. She loves me in her own way, but to others, some others, 
she is so hard, and that is what hardens me, who am not naturally 
a hard girl. 

“¢ A proposal, love! I think [ can guess. Mr. Acton. It is he, 
is it not.’ 

“¢ Certainly not.’ 

“<*Not he? Oh, [am sorry. I suppose then you have refused 
the other offer, whoever made it, as I am sure you know no one 
else well enough to accept him, and, indeed,’ she added, drawing 
herself up, ‘I cannot conceive who has presumed——’ 

“¢Tt was no presumption! A great honour.’ 

“¢¢ Child, you take my breath away. It can’t be old Lord —— 

“¢ Tt isn’t Lord anybody.’ 

“<¢ Then I give it up.’ 

“<Ttis Mr. Horace Brudenell.’ 

‘¢¢ What, that boy of Sir Howard’s!’ 

“‘¢Sir Howard Brudenell’s nephew.’ 

“<T had rather it was Acton.’ 

“«¢ Why so, gran’ma ?’ 

‘“¢We know him so much better, and—he is so rich.’ 

“¢T hate riches.’ 

“¢Then you are a fool,’ she said, laughing, ‘But I daresay this 
one has money enough. Come and kiss me, love.’ 

“So I went and got the kiss, and then she sat holding my hand 
and said: 

** «Though I should have preferred the other, and have even been 
making sure of it, I want to see you married before I die. And, 
well, what does Sir Howard say ?’ 

“¢] don’t know. Perhaps he has not been told yet.’ 

“< Not told?’ she was beginning, excitedly. 

“<7 can’t tell,’ I said, stopping her. ‘I fancy he will wait for 
your consent before telling Sir Howard.’ 

“<*T can hardly think,’ she went on, ‘ that this boy ’—she will call 
you a boy, you see, but it is too bad of her; I think you are quite, 
quite a man—‘ this boy would take so important a step without 
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Sir Howard’s full knowledge and approval. Such a course would 
be rash in the extreme, and might lead to the most disastrous con- 
sequences. But stay, 1 was forgetting another person whose 
opinion in the matter is of some consequence too. I mean your- 
self; though I suspect from oo manner that you look upon Mr. 
Brudenell’s suit with favour—-eh ? How is it? You did not refuse 
him.’ - 

“¢QOh, no, gran’ma.’ 

““¢ You accepted him, then ?’ 

“ T nodded my head. 

“Presently I said— 

““¢ T do not remember my formal question, nor do [ think I pro- 
nounced the word “yes ;” but I told him I would tell you about it, 
and of course, he knows I like him.’ 

“Then I ran away to write you this letter. I am—oh! so afraid 
you won't like it. It is not the least bit in the world like the one 
I meant to write, but I have often noticed on less important occa- 
sions what a difference it makes having the pen in one’s hand. I 
mean in writing to my girl-friends ; but now it is written, it has 
got to go. Dear me, what a length it is! 

“Mind you don’t forget. Monday at three. You can’t think 
how important it is I should see you then, or what serious things 
I have to tell you. Good-bye. Yours, 


wa FAB | 


“ P.S.—I forgot to say gran’ma said, somewhere in the middle 
of our conversation, that I was behaving very badly to Mr. Acton, 
who, she is sure, has great hopes. I do not believe he cares for 
me except as an old friend. That is the only way I care for him. 
So, if you hear any gossip to the contrary just don’t believe it. 
Mind you do not. I forbid you to be jealous any more. Don’t 
forget you are not to write, but to call and ask for gran’ma on 
Monday at three. Good-bye.’ ” 


That was the letter. Horace thought it a very odd one, and he 
was right. He asked himself whether he was not just a little dis- 
appointed, and then strove to persuade himself that he was not. 
To be sure, he had expected an unreasonable amount of deliglit 
from the perusal of these sheets of note paper. As it was, he was 
more puzzled than pleased, yet he was pleased—with most of it. 
The postscript he did not like. Why had Camilla written all that 
about Acton? There was an amount of qui s’excuse s’accuse 
about it, which rankled in Brudenell’s mind. At the same time he 
could not deny that the general ring of the letter was candid and 
unstudied. True, but was this stamp which the young writer had 
given it the result of nature or deep calculation? Was it unto- 
ward circumstances alone which seemed ever to be drawing Horace 
to doubt of this girl who had enthralled him, or was he naturally 
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suspicious; or, in fine, were there in this instance just grounds 
for his beg so? Had not Miss Harding fallen into his arms a 
little too much like the proverbial garden thrush? Young men 
of Brudenell’s age are not apt to under-rate their attractiveness, 
and he was no exception to the rule; yet this did not blind him 
utterly to the almost unnatural suddenness and completeness of 
the conquest, if conquest it were. A sudden and unromantic in- 
terruption befel his meditations at this precise point in the form of 
a tobacco pouch flung at his Apollo-like head, and his familiar, Jack 
Forbes, appeared upon the scene. 

“ Hallo, Jack! is that you?” and with this highly sensible 
question Brudenell greeted his only great friend and the being 
in all the earth—without, perhaps, excepting one—whom at 
that moment he was best pleased to see. “ That was a good shot 
for a short-sighted man.” 

‘“* How often am I to tell you that we of low vision cease to be 
so when we stick a glass in our eye? How could I sketch in the 
horizons in my little daubs if I couldn’t see far ?” 

“ True, I forgot your horizons.” 

“Naturally enough; your sense of beauty affects nearer and 
different objects, especially just now.” 

** How do you mean ?” 

“Come, Horace, don’t be a hypocrite, to me of all men,” said 
the fidus Achates, throwing himself down beside his friend and 
lighting up (I mean as to his pipe). 

“What, you have observed! ” 

“T have observed! Ha, ha, ha! Oh, these lovers! these lovers! 
What, man? Do you suppose that because you are in love—and 
therefore for the time, no longer an accountable or observant being 
—that everybody else is in the same blissful state of—of—of 
* cussedness’ ?” 

“Do you mean to say you—you heard it noticed the other night 
by many people ?” 

“It was simply the talk of the room from the moment you 
danced your first Lancers with her.” 

“ How did I show it ?” 

“How? As every ass—I beg pardon—as every fellow does. I 
don’t know that I was ever asked to analyse the outward symptom 
of the disease before, but there’s nothing more deuced easy. The 
main feature is a sheepishness which is unspeakably comic to 
the on-looker.” 

“Indeed!” This with a smile that was not joyful. 

“* Ye—es,” drawled Jack, “ you had that awfully ——” 

“Hai” 

“* Now, old man, as a rule, you are not sheepish.” 

“I see.” 

** And that is what made it so absurd.” 

If you can imagine the persecution of a gnat being some 


















































































158 SILVERMEAD. 
distraction to you in grief, say at the death of your mother-in-law, 
you may conceive the effect of this conversation on our hero. 

Still that effect was not pleasant. So all the world knew his 
secret, did they? Bother them! Why could not they, the 
world, have the sense to fall in love too ?—it was a very pleasant 
thing to do, and so mind their own affairs. Of course, this was 
nonsense. How, for instance, could old little Dr. McFinn be ex- 
pected to fall in love? And if he did, what chance was there of 
his passion being requited ? 

Suddenly Horace’s thoughts took a more practical, and, alas! 
more alarming turn. If his love for Miss Harding was really the 
talk of that memorable ball room, was not his uncle certain to be 
informed of the discovery by the first loose-tongued gossip he 
might chance to meet. 

Here was something palpably weightier than the sting of a 
gnat, but he kept it to himself. ‘It is confoundedly annoying, 
Jack,” he said at last, “ to think one ean’t admire a girl without 
having it commented on by every fool in the county.” 

“ That’s not the worst of it.” 

** How do you mean ?” 

*‘ It’s much worse for the girl.” 

** Well really, Forbes, I don’t see how my respectful admiration 
—even if it makes me ridiculous——” 

“Tut, tut, my good boy, I don’t mean that.” 

‘Then what the deuce do you mean?” asked Horace, his 
temper rising, not exactly against Jack, but the world in general. 

“] mean that it was even more evident the other night—even 
than that you were a—a gone coon—that, that——” 

“Do go on, can’t you? I hate a fellow smoking when he’s got 
anything to say, for he pauses to tantalise you whenever he 
chooses, under pretence of puffing away to keep his pipe alight.” 

* Well, then, I say it was patent to every one that Miss Harding 
was even spoonier on you than you on her.” 

“ Never !” 

* I swear it 

*T never thought of that! 
shown anything.” 

And he thought to himself: “I must stand by her now more 
than ever! Aye, through fire and water! ” 

‘¢ ] am very sorry to hear that,” he told Forbes—* not, mind 
you, but that it flatters me, of course; but if obstacles should 
arise——” 

“Obstacles! The devil,” cried Jack, “are you there already ? 
Then you mean to marry her ?” 

‘What do you take me for? ” 

* Of course, of course, but after all, a mere ball-room flirtation 
—do you mean to say you have popped ? ” 

sy this time Horace’s native good humour had so far returned 
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—as regards his friend at least—-that he got up and laying his 
hand on the other’s shoulder, said— 

“* Jack, old fellow, I must make a clean breast of it, to you at 
least. Tl tell you all about it. Jack, you haven’t the slightest 
idea how I adore that girl.” 

A tremendous squeeze of the hand was the confidant’s sole 
reply, and then somehow Horace found that he could not see clear 
—not a yard—not as far as his short-sighted comrade. The land- 
scape was all blurred. He was vastly surprised at this, and still 
more ashamed, so he turned away his head. But Jack, who was 
himself a regular girl at heart in a good sense, thought none the 
less of him for this little involuntary display of emotion ; and he 
resolved to leave where it was his unfinished list of the comic 
features of the love complaint. 

It then befel that as the two young men strolled about the fair 
and undulating park of Massing, on that beautiful spring morn- 
ing, Horace took his friend entirely into his confidence, keeping 
back from him nothing whatever—not even his furious but now 
dispelled jealousy of young Acton, not even his uncle’s hopes con- 
cerning Lady Susan Graye. And good Jack Forbes was thrice 
worthy of the trust so blindly placed in him. Honourable of 
course he was, and incapable of repeating a word. That is a 
common virtue; but he combined therewith two others which are 
not met with every day. He was sympathetic, and last not least, 
-he loved Horace too truly to give him any advice or opinions for 
the mere sake of pleasing him. The latter had fortunately too 
much good sense to be hurt at Jack’s candour. When an 
epanchement takes place under such unusually favourable circum- 
stances, it is no wonder that he who confides, at least, should 
derive much solace and moral bracing up from the interview, and 
Horace felt, as they turned up the avenue towards the house and 
luncheon, that he would on no account have missed seeing Forbes 
that day, albeit that his last sentence was far from being of a 
purely comforting nature. 

“To sum up then, old man,” Jack said, “ here is your position. 
It is a very mixed one, presenting many discouraging difficulties, 
balanced—I might perhaps say more than balanced—by certain 
favourable features of great weight. Thus, if your having nothing 
of your own, and your uncle’s avowed disapproval of the match, 
are to be set down as dead against you, on the other hand it must 
be in fairness remembered that you have won the lady’s heart, 
will no doubt have the support of Lady Prendergast to the utmost 
of her great energy, and above all, that you are very young and, 
if the worst come to the worst, you have lots of time and all the 
world before you to work your way. So, with such a prize in view 
as Miss Harding’s hand, you are not the man I take you for if you 
will ever say § die.’ ” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


ON entering the dining-room Horace was not a little perturbed 
to find that Sir Howard had guests, and these none other than 
the Most Noble the Marquis of Caulfield and his august spouse and 
daughter. His uncle at once directed Horace, somewhat. osten- 
tatiously the latter thought, to a vacant place at the stately 
Lady Susan’s side, who was all smiles—as far as such a being 
could find it in her dignity to be all smiles—to receive him. 

Since the event which Horace, somewhat profanely perhaps, 
termed a merciful dispensation of Providence—I mean that very 
otherwise unimportant death of the aged cousin, which had robbed 
the county ball of the Caulfield lustre, Horace had mentally 
shelved Lady Susan, until her name had accidentally cropped up 
in the course of making a clean breast of it to his confidant, 
and he felt just a little awkward about how he should treat, under 
the assembled watchful eyes, this vast embodied honour which he 
had now so completely made up his mind to reject. 

I must stop here for a moment to explain—not that, believe me, 
I think you can have any doubt on the subject, only there are 
other readers who may—that Horace had given no sort of hint to 
Jack that her ladyship felt the slightest preference for him, but 
had put all upon Sir Howard’s sanguine ambition. Did he show 
Jack his inamorata’s letter? By no means; not so much as a 
square eighth of an inch of its precious envelope. Some, nay 
much, of the purport of its contents he necessarily explained to 
Jack, ‘but as to submitting the magic sheet to any eye but his 
own-—no, my good friend, in Brudenell’s world they don’t show 
ladies’ letters, unless little pink or blue invitations to lawn tennis 
and afternoon tea. 

But to resume. 

* And so you really go up to town next week?” asked Sir 
Howard of Lady Caulfield. 

“Yes, I think about Thursday; Caulfield is wanted for a division 
on Friday, and it never does to put things off to the last moment ; 
we dine at the French embassy on Saturday.” 

‘** And when shall we see you, then ? ” 

This time it was Lady Susan who spoke, egg Horace. 

“1?” he answered, half absently, “oh, I don’t suppose I shall 
go up at all.” 

** Not!” was all the young lady uttered, but there was a world 
of reproof in her tone. 

“What nonsense are you talking, nephew?” interrupted Sir 
Howard, with that peculiar expression of face and voice which, to 
the onlookers, i is meant to pass as banter, but to him addressed is 
intended to convey— 


“T say, you young idiot, what are you about ? What the devil’s 
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the use of my plotting for you, if this is the mull you make of it 
all?” 

Horace’s one thought just now was to avoid brushing his relative 
the wrong way. Colouring up, he laughingly declared he was 
wildly delighted to don his war paint and invade Babylon; but 
persisted at the same time in declaring that this was the first in- 
timation which had been vouchsafed him of the good news. He 
then proceeded mentally to bless the charming limits which con- 
ventionality places upon intercourse among the “ upper ten.” 

*‘ Positively,” he gratefully reflected, “in this present year of grace 
what passes between such a couple as myself and my fair neigh- 
bour, on an occasion like this, would be almost identical, whether 
we were as we are, or whether I felt myself to be her devoted slave 
for life! Shyness and love would, in the latter case, make me as 
reserved as utter indifference and love for another render me under 
the actual circumstances! All hail, then, artificiality!” 

“ How did you enjoy your ball the other night, Mr. Brudenell ?” 
asked Lady Caulfield. 

“Well, it was like most country balls—rather a crush for a 
couple of hours, and then as decided a collapse.” 

‘“T don’t think you had much of a loss, Lady Susan,” put in 
Jack. 

“But we had,” said the hypocritical Horace, right gallantly, to 
please his uncle, whose eye was upon him. 

‘You must make amends by being liberal of waltzes to him in 
London,” Sir Howard said, improving the occasion. ‘I shall pack 
him off in ten days or so, and insist on his doing the season re- 
ligiously in all its phases. You are not aware, perhaps, that it is 
his first. He has had, to be sure, for the last few years, a stray 
week or fortnight of it now and then, but this time I mean to 
make him do it in style.” 

Here the baronet tossed off his second glass of brown sherry, and 
went on— 

‘“‘ Nothing so bad for a young man as to get countrified. It is 
very good for the health, I daresay, but ruination to his manners. 
Am I not right, Lady Caulfield ?* 

‘Kh ?—oh dear yes, most—most undoubtedly,” protested her 
ladyship, who hardly knew so much as the bare subject referred to, 
for the dear marchioness was very much of an epicure, and her 
spirit happened at the moment to be riveted upon a cheese souffle, 
but her lord, though hardly master, who was familiar with the 
situation (she scarcely ever listened to him at meals), came to 
the rescue : 

“ Oh, to be sure—to be sure —yes ; oh, dear gracious me, how right 
you are, Sir Howard! Town life, in moderation of course, teaches 
a young man to know the world and himself. Nothing so much 
brushes away the cobwebs of the mind, nothing—nothing.” 

Lord Caulfield repeated the last word, not with any view to 
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It was a habit 
He, too, now took a 


emphasis, but to gain time as to what to say next. 
he had contracted in the House of Lords. 
glass of wine and pursued : 

“How many a young fellow, under the stagnation of the 
country, has brooded over some stupid a-a-awmowrette—-a—yes, 
amowrette—until he has mistaken it for the master passion of his 
life—sometimes it is a little rustic thing utterly below him, some- 
times a girl more in his own position perhaps, but practically, 
either from want of money or other causes, equally out of the 
question, as far as he is concerned.” 

Here came an emphatic “ Quite so,” from his host, worth a round 
of applause. 

“‘ Very well then, very well then,” continued Lord Caulfield, “ what 
happens? If left among the cabbages, he either makes a fool of 
himself by marrying his—his rosebud, or his friends break his 
heart for him by sending him away. But I say let the same young 
fellow only come up to town, let him attend a few of those great 
annual of the season——” 

* Oh Caulfield, for shame! We are not in Turkey—and before 
Susan, too,” put in his wife. 

“Fudge, my dear,” he rejoined; “I am only calling things by 
their proper names. I say let him see what England can do in the 
way of exhibiting the cream of her beauty, grace, charm, dignity, 
et cetera—” and here his lordship cast an imperceptible glance at 
his daughter—“and the chances are that if anybody, three weeks 
later, asks the young fellow after his little derelict down in his 
native shire, he will have forgotten her very name; and nothing 
could induce him to believe he ever seriously cared for her.” 

“Why papa, you are quite eloquent to-day,” exclaimed Lady 
Susan ; “ why don’t you talk like that in the House ?” 

There was a laugh, and then a general move to the gardens ; 
and Horace determined to go with the current, and just ascertain 
whether there was a tacit plot between his uncle and the Caulfields 
to throw him alone with Lady Susan, He more than half suspected 
that the hereditary legislator’s flow of oratory was inspired by 
local gossip, and aimed at poor sweet little Lilla and himself. 
Needless to say this thought made his very blood boil, and caused 
him to take unnumbered oaths, that even if the persecuting 
wretches who composed Sir Howard’s cabal, as he termed it—and 
be sure he failed not to join Miss Laffinch’s name to the others— 
were to poison his betrothed bride, and drag her lifeless to his 
feet, even then wild horses should not force him to marry Lady 
Susan Graye. Not that this spleen was especially directed against 
that dull and statuesque young aristocrat. No, he believed she 
was simply obeying the orders of those who had brought her up, to 
deem their commands infallible. With such a nature then as hers, 
it was highly probable that if she did care for him a little, her feel- 
ings were as obedient as her outward acts, and that she could stop 
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loving upon command as promptly as she could enter upon that 
interesting occupation. And Horace pitied the poor girl for the 
somewhat ridiculous part which her noble parents—it was not 
very easy to tell why—had elected that she should play. But 
then Sir Howard was such a grand diplomatist, that Lord and 
Lady Caulfield were almost as complete puppets in his hands as 
was Lady Susan in theirs. 

The event now proved his suspicions to be correct. Two 
minutes after they had all left the dining-room, the fair Susan, 
Jack, and Horace, were isolated together—Forbes purposely 
spoiling the game, in supposed compliance with his friend’s unex- 
pressed wishes—but in another moment or so Lady Caulfield’s 
voice was heard hailing from afar. 

“Mr. Forbes! Mr. Forbes! Oh, come, make haste, and help 
me out of a difficulty. I can’t undo the boat!” 

This was almost too much even for her daughter, who had at 
least all the usages of society at command, if little else ; and she 
turned as if to detain Jack, saying : 

“ Oh, Mr. Forbes, I warn you, don’t go. Mamma is so devoted 
to rowing, that if she once gets you on the lake, you will never 
escape.” 

But she was quite safe in saying this, Jack being far too 
sharp to take words for more than they were worth, and de- 
claring, “ It will be an honourable slavery at any rate,” off he ran. 

‘“‘] wonder what you are going to say to me,” said our hero to 
himself, 

There was a short pause as they strolled into the shrubbery. 
Then the lady said : 

“(nly think, Mr. Brudenell, of your having been so little in 
London. I should never have guessed it.” 

** No !—and why ?” 

‘Because you are not a bit countrified,” she pursued, laughing, 
‘*¢] mean not in the least.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“ You know you are not, and then you have such lots to say for 
yourself, which is generally a sign, I have found, of people having 
been about a great deal. Don’t you think it is so?” 

“Well, I have not had your opportunities of judging. I 
suppose though, that it is with ideas in a human being as with 
Sweets in a conjuror’s box.” 

“JT do not understand.” Poor Lady Susan lived in constant 
fear of people saying things too clever for her comprehension, and 
of being made to appear stupid thereby. 

“I mean,” added Horace, “that the more you take out the 
more remains in; whereas, even I have noticed that great readers 
—I don’t mean of novels—who, you would think, had their minds 
so righly stored, if they only lack the habit of conversation, are 
wonderfully apt to be either silent as the tomb, or heavy as lead.” 
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“Quite so,” was all she felt equal to remarking. This talk 
might be highly instructive, but then it might also take place 
across any dinner table. Lady Susan had a vague inkling that 
discussion upon abstract or abstruse subjects was hardly what she 
had been sent into the shrubbery for. She changed the conver- 
sation : 

‘You must mind and come and see us as soon as ever you 
come to town. Remember—200, Belgrave Square. Mamma is 
always at home on Thursdays;” and she looked up with her best 
smile at her companion’s face. 

“ Poor thing,” he thought, “if people angled in this unsophis- 
ticated manner for trout, I wonder how many fish would be 
caught.” 

They emerged upon a parterre of flowers. 

“Oh, what lovely roses!” exclaimed Lady Susan, with a little 
real enthusiasm. 

*“* Yes, considering we are hardly in May, it is not a bad show.” 

** May I pick some?” 

** Oh, pray allow me to save you that trouble.” 

** Very well, if you will pick a great number for me, I will pick 
this white one for you. That will be a division of labour.” 

$6 Oh, dear—oh, dear!” mentally sighed Horace, “what a dull 
thing is iove making with the love left out!” 

They had walked round nearly to the spot where Lady Caulfield 
and Jack Forbes had tempted the fickle wave, but the water was 
hidden from them at this moment by a massive clump of rhodo- 
dendrons. 

Hark! there is a splash, a woman’s frantic scream, a man’s 
loud cry for help; -and our rose-pluckers rush wildly to the 
rescue. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Waar is going on this same Saturday afternoon at Silvermead ? 

Lady Prendergast sits erect in her favourite high-backed chair 
what. will not custom make comfortable—in her favourite room, 
—the state drawing-room. The old lady has a soul above boudoirs 
and les petits appartements generally. She has likewise a horror 
of dressing gowns, tea gowns, and all such apologies for being clad; 
confounding them a good deal with night gowns. Indeed, she is 
a rather full-dress old lady all round; seldom condescending in 
her own attire to any less stately materials than Lyons’ velvet at 
a guinea a yard, or satins and gros-de-naples, which “come into 
that neighbourhood,” as the “ slangites” would put it. She is, in 
fact, the sworn enemy to the present craze for lounging away our 
lives ; ; and, right or wrong, she will most certainly live and die 
true to the traditions which produced her. Camilla stands a few 
feet off, and Cyril Acton is taking leave, hat in hand, after an 
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afternoon call. What has passed between these three is appa- 
rently of a momentous and exciting nature, for the two young 
people seemed flushed and anxious, while Lady Prendergast has 
a deeper line than usual between her brows, and steadies her 
voice with difficulty as she says: 

‘“No, Mr. Acton, I am not angry—not angry with you at least. 
I am sorry that you should have taken so much trouble in vain.” 

“ T am very sorry to have failed, of course.” 

Here he glanced at Camilla, from whose eyes there shot flames 
of fire as they met Acton’s without a gleam of shame or confusion. 
They seemed to say— 

‘Heed her not, she shall never subdue me.” 

‘‘ T do not wish you,” pursued the old lady, “ to leave this house 
with any lingering misapprehension on your mind. Have I made 
myself quite clear ?” 

“ T—] think so.” 

“My conclusions are two, not hard to remember, if you 
separate them from all the discussions we have had to go into. 
First then, your request is refused once and for all. Secondly, in 
consequence of that refusal, as also on account of the new cir- 
cumstances in which my grandchild now finds herself, I must beg, 
nay, I insist, that you meet her no more.” 

“Yes, Lady Prendergast, there is no danger of my forgetting 
either of those points.” 

This Mr. Acton said with unconcealed bitterness. 

“‘ As for Camilla, I have expressly forbidden her to see or com- 
municate with you again, and she is bound by every law, human 
and divine, to show me obedience. For yourself, I know you well 
enough to feel sure that you will make it a point of honour not to 
tempt this misguided girl to disobey me. Personally, I need 
hardly tell you that I am very, very sorry that for a long time at 
least we shall meet no more.” 

Lady Prendergast here extended her hand, which he took, and 
they exchanged a mutual “ Good-bye.” 

“ Ring the bell,‘Camilla, will you?” she said. “They will bring 
your horse round.” 

‘Thank you so much, but I told them I would come to the 
stables. Good-bye.” 

“Grandma, I don’t think this bell rings. I will try the one in 
the hall,” and despite a stern “ Camilla!” from her relative, which 
she affected not to hear, she and Cyril Acton disappeared from the 
room together. 

“T dare not walk round with you,” she said, ina hurried whisper. 
“Oh! how shall I ever thank you?” 

“ Lilla, when you know I am more than repaid by—— 

‘*Oh, bless you!” she went on, wringing his hand, her head 
half turned back lest they should be unawares watched. “ Oh, I 
am ashamed to ask the question, but—you will be there ? ” 
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“I swear it!” he said, pressing to his lips the little white hand 
which still held his. 

And he was gone, while Camilla flew back to her grandmother 
somewhat indifferent, it must be owned, to the scolding which she 
well knew awaited her. 

“ Camilla,” began the old lady, “ do you think me a fool ?” 

‘‘ By no means,” returned the girl, defiantly, as though to say 
she might think many unfavourable things of her, but not that. 

‘* Then why do you think you can deceive me ?” 

*‘ But do [ think so ?” 

“Tt seems so. Do you imagine I do not know why you went 
out with Mr. Acton ?” 

The girl was silent. 

‘“ [ feel convinced,” pursued the other, in a tone pathetic from 
the horror which the words she was saying inspired her with, “that 
in spite of the awful sin which it involves, you have asked Acton to 
meet you again.” 

Another silence. 

“Do you hear? Speak 

“What you said was not a question. You said you were con- 
vineed ; you asked me nothing.” 

“This is equivocation, gir!. I command you to answer me ! 
Did you ask that young man to meet you again—yes or no ?” 

“* N—no.” 

“ Did you agree to meet him ?” 

“IT did not.” 

** Not to write or be written to?” 

* No.” : 

* All this on your honour ?” 

“Am I in the habit of telling lies ?” 

“ You are not, thank God; but I have a right, and I choose to 
ask you all this on your honour. Have you spoken truly ? ” 

“‘T have.” 

The girl had been standing since she re-entered the room, lean- 
ing with both arms on one of those low-seated high-backed chairs 
called a prie-diew, a concession of Lady Prendergast to the com- 
fort of the degenerate. She was facing her grandmother, who 
habitually sat with her back to the windows, and the light which 
now streamed in through them fell full wpon the pale and resolute, 
but withal apparently candid face of the granddaughter. 

This unexpected denial staggered the fine old lady visibly. 

“Camilla,” she said, in a very low and solemn voice, “I have 
ever found you truth itself. I am bound to believe that your 
words now are literally true, if no more. Still, I fear—I know that 
you are keeping something back from me. Child,” she went on, 
and her voice lost its sternness, and became on a sudden so piteous 
that even Camilla, who loved her not, and who had especially hard- 
ened her heart against her on this occasion, seemed sensibly moved 
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by it—* Child, you know I am miserable; a word from you can 
set me at rest. What was your true object in leaving the room 
just now? Oh, I am no longer commanding—I entreat.” 

“No, no, gran’ma,. [——” 

“Not over there; here, here in my arms. You know [ live but 
for you; that,if I press you to tell me all, it is only and solely for 

our good.” | 

When the stern grow tender they are endowed with a special and 
very powerful fascination. Camilla may have felt this now, for a 
slight thrill of emotion ran through her, and she had a certain 
pity for Lady Prendergast. But she never moved from where she 
was. 

“Why,” sheasked herself, ‘“‘if I am all in all to her, would she 
not listen to Cyril’s prayer? Unbounded love means unbounded 
sacrifice. I will not be deceived by her. - She may not know she 
is speaking falsely, but I know it. She would rather see me dead 
at her feet, with all her boasted love for me, than bend where I 
want her to bend. That is loving herself first, not me, as she 
pretends.” Then aloud, “I will come to you, grandma; I will kiss 
you and thank you for your love, because all this is what I ean do. 
Ask me nothing more to-day. I have spoken the truth to you. I 
will answer or tell you nothing more, either because there is no- 
thing more to tell or because I cannot tell it. Why pain me by 
making me repeat this again and again? It is dreadful.” 

She had come slowly across to where the ancient dame sat, 
knelt—actually she, Camilla, knelt—on the stool at her feet, and 
putting her arms round her grandmother, gave her the very best 
embrace she could command. 

“Ah!” said her ladyship, between two moods; “in one thing, 
at least, you are my own verychild! When you do say, ‘I won't,’ 
there’s an end of it.” 

It is easier to surround a fortress than to get inside, and poor 
Lady Prendergast thought of this as she sat there to-day en- 
circling the fair young being with her aged arms, whose heart she 
knew only too well that she could not enter. 

“And now, gran’ma, dear,” said the girl, “I feel tired and 
worn out by all this—this piece of work we have had. I want to 
be alone. I think I could sleep, for I had a bad night. Please 
let me go to my room and lie down tili dinner-time.” 

And without waiting for formal permission, she gave her relative 
another kiss, and fled away to the solitude she yearned for. 

Perhaps we shall firtd that Camilla Harding had still more need 
of a good sound afternoon’s sleep, with a view to the night of this 
particular day, than was even shadowed forth in the above exit 
speech of hers. 

“Ha!” thought the old lady, as she took refuge from the hard 
things of life in the pleasant ones of fiction, and resumed the half- 
finished novel at her side, “what a blessing that Heaven still 
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spares me —- eyes! By their help I am independent of all 
the world. Heigho! though, I wish I could find out how to make 
my little Lilla love me!” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE accident to Lady Caulfield had no serious consequences. 
It was, indeed, from every aspect far more comic than alarming ; 
arising as it did in the highly undignified manceuvre on her part 
of catching a crab, and thus upsetting the very small boat in 
which she and Jack Forbes were. They were no sooner in the 
water—a fact which, as neither of them could swim a yard, terrified 
them beyond measure—than they found themselves, to their 
intense delight, on land: land, that is at the bottom of the water 
——the lake, which was for the most part very deep, being fortu- 
nately but about three feet six in depth at that particular 
spot. 

As Horace and Lady Susan reached the brink on one side, Sir 
Howard and Lord Caulfield did so on the other; and the only 
wonder is, how these four well-bred personages managed to keep 
their risible faculties within any reasonable bounds. 

There, at some twenty yards from the shore, stood the drowners, 
who had called so lustily for help, clinging to each other in a 
fashion which looked like nothing but the most tremendous 
hugging. Of course the lady would have clung to a post in 
exactly the same way, and poor dear Jack thought of nothing but 
supporting her somewhat massive person; but reality and effect 
are too vastly different things. They had both in the first plunge 
been wholly submerged, and their hair—including that which 
belonged to the illustrious noblewoman by purchase—and every 
stitch of garments which they wore, were of course as soaked as 
they could possibly be, and adhered to their persons like the 
scanty drapery of an antique statue. 

And there they were, and there they had to remain, for no 
immediate assistance could possibly be rendered them. Had 
Horace, for instance, plunged in and swum to the very spot, of 
what conceivable use would it have been to them? No, either 
the only other boat must be got out, and it had not been used for 
months, being out of repair, or else the one which now floated 
away in the distance, keel upwards, must be recovered, manned, 
and sent to the rescue; and then it was doubtful whethes it 
would bear three persons to shore without a recurrence of the 
catastrophe. 

Be it borne_in mind that wading was quite cut of the question, 
because the comparatively shallow spot on which the luckless 
pair now stood was a kind of subaqueous plateau, and surrounded 
on all sides by deep water. 
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Much delay, therefore, was inevitable; the water was cold, and 
the sufferers’ teeth chattered and their frames shook as if in 
the most violent palsy. Finally, the wind blew the capsized 
skiff to shore, some gardeners went round to land it, and carry 
it to the spot nearest the shipwrecked pair; and then Horace put 
off in it, and on reaching them—having while on land divested 
himself of his coat and waistcoat—he jumped overboard, and with 
what little assistance Jack could render, he succeeded in liftin 
the exhausted marchioness into that boat in which she had 
embarked so boldly not half an hour before. He then swam 
to the shore with the little bark and its heavy tenant in tow, and 
the lady at last was received by her family more dead than alive. 
He now went back for his friend Jack, and did likewise for him. 

Meanwhile, a room had been prepared for her ladyship, and 
when they had got her comfortably to bed, such a quantity of hot 
grog was poured by different hands down her throat, that besides 
being horribly scalded about that region and her mouth, the poor 
lady was made—well—most suspiciously talkative, of course all 
with the best intentions in the world. 

Jack Forbes, not being so illustrious an individual, was suffered 
to content himself with such attentions as he might choose to 
bestow upon himself, which were almost nl. 

As to Sir Howard, when he found that the little contretemps 
was likely to have no serious consequences, he began to look upon 
it quite as a providential blessing. He insisted upon the 
Caulfields sending off for such baggage as they might require for 
a couple of nights, and was uncommonly proud of the dash and 
generalship exhibited by his beloved nephew under Lady Susan’s 
eye, and for the deliverance from her awful position of that rich 
young lady’s mamma. The worthy matron could not, of course, 
be expected to appear at dinner, but the choicest morsels were 
religiously sent up to her room; and the rest of the party, with 
the addition of Vicar Larch, were particularly merry that evening 
around Sir Howard’s mahogany, for it is well known that few 
things are more exhilarating than the reaction after a danger 
escaped. 

“ Now is your time,” whispered his uncle to Horace, on their 
way to the drawing-room, giving him quite an affectionate squeeze 
of the arm. And so it was, no doubt, to everybody concerned, 
Iforace only excepted. Bat what is the use of having a ball 
at your feet, pray, if you don’t care to kick it ? 

orace was insatiable in making the fair Susan sing and play 
to him—it saved him the trouble of talking to her. She was 
a good, sound, cold musician, who, if she never moved, neither did 
she offend you. 

A wonderful middle course is that of making a girl sing you 
song after song. 

You exclaim : 
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“Oh, how charming! You cannot think how exquisitely that 
suits your voice! Might I—would it be too much to ask for it 
over again ? Oh, thanks, enormously !” 

Such jargon as this sounds very enthusiastic; satisfies for the 
moment, at least, the young person, if she care for you; and yet 
—oh, crowning blessing !—it binds you to nothing. 

And so the evening wore away. But Horace’s eyes kept 
glancing furtively at the clock quite as often as they were directed 
to the noble singer’s classic face. He owned to a slight headache, 
which the events of the lake rendered only natural, and the siren, 
with thrice-welcome consideration, herself proposed a somewhat 
early break-up on that account. But no sooner had a general 
good-night been bidden, than Horace sought the old butler, and 
telling him he was certain he should never close an eye all night 
unless he went out first for a ramble, arranged that one of the 
back doors should remain unbarred, he being provided with the 
key thereof. To change his evening clothes for a suit of tweeds 
was the affair of a few moments, and then, with a feeling of 
infinite relief, our hero rushed forth into one of those grand 
flooding moonlights which rival, if they do not surpass, the 
beauty of the sunniest day. 

And what is his errand, and whither is he bent? In sooth he 
knows not. As the truly devout see in all the universe but one 
grand temple, so a lover deems that any corner of it is a meet 
place for being in spirit with his beloved. An hour, but one little 
hour of blessed solitude beneath the starlit dome of heaven, was 
all the young man consciously sought as he issued feverishly from 
his ancestral halls. 

Yet not more surely does the homing pigeon wing its flight to 
the parent dovecot, than a lover instinctively wends his way 
towards that particular spot of earth where his lady dwells. Why 
the very horizon on that side looked brighter than at any other 
point of the compass, and there was in the sky which flickered 
and gleamed over Silvermead a kind of hopeful brightness that 
seemed to beckon him unto her he loved. At first his rapid steps 
lay by slender pathways so little trodden that at times they would 
have been hard to follow save by one familiar with their every 
turn. Stile after stile he lightly sprang over; dale, lea, copse 
and streamlet all in sequence greeted the wanderer in their silver 
splendour, and then after about two miles had been traversed he 
emerged upon the high road. This he also pursued for nearly the 
like distance, and the rapid exercise he had taken began to shew 
its beneficial effect upon mind and body. The night was warm 
und balmy, while not a breath of wind disturbed even the topmost 
plumes of those trees which boasted the earliest verdure. A 
wholesome glow now pervaded Horace’s frame, and his head-ache 
—a somewhat severer one than he had deigned to own to—was 
entirely gone. A sincere feeling of pity stole over him for such 



















































SILVERMEAD. 171 
of his luckless fellow creatures as were losing this glorious night 
in ignorant sleep, but presently he reflected that unless they 
loved—loved a being like his Camilla—even a night of enchant- 
ment such as this would be bereft of half its eloquent rapture. 
And where was one other terrestrial angel like to her to be found? 
Ah, where indeed? So fragile, yet so brave ; so soft, yet so firm of 
purpose, so He was just striking off from the highway in the 
great woods that stretch away toward Silvermead, when his reverie 
was suddenly cut short by the sight of a countryman bearing a 
load, and coming slowly towards the road by the very bridle path 
which he himself was about to follow. The sack which he carried 
on his back caused him to stoop considerably, and thus he had 
evidently not yet seen Horace at the moment that the latter 
became aware of his presence. ‘“Confound the fellow,” muttered 
our hero to himself, “if this rustic happens to recognise me, how 
shall I account for my presence here, and who knows what strange 
tales it may give rise to!” He was about to step aside and con- 
ceal himself until the man had passed, when his design was 
frustrated by a small terrier dog, the property of the countryman, 
which had been dawdling behind after a rabbit, but now dashed 
furiously forward to clear the road for his master, with a degree of 
fuss, noise, swagger and bounce only to be met with in belli- 
gerents such as these very small dogs, who are secretly yet 
painfully aware that their real means of aggression or defence are 
ridiculously minute. 

“Toozer, Toozer, quiet, wall’ee,” said the fellow, looking up, and 
recognising quality. ‘A begs pard’n, a’m shooer—hey! blessed 
if it bain’t Meyster Horrus frey hoop at Grange.” 

“‘ Ah, Adam,” rejoined the young gentleman, remembering the 
night bird at once as a middle-aged farm servant employed by 
one of his uncle’s outlying tenants, “and what brings you 
so far afield, and at a time when all honest folk should be 
abed ? ” 

“‘ Nay, nay, Meyster Horrus, be no hard on a poor fellow; I’ve 
been but faggotin’ for the missus’ fire. It’s sore times for a day 
labourer with a wife and six little uns to keep on twelve shillin’ 
a week.” 

Horace was not sorry to have established a “ funk,” as he vulgarly 
put it, in this man’s mind. 

He improved the occasion. 

“Faggots indeed! and how many of them have four legs, 
if no worse? What! my uncle’s keepers are too sharp for you, 
are they, and so you trudge over to plunder my friend Lady 
Prendergast ? ” 

** Noa, noa, God bless her honour, I wod ney rob her for king- 
doms, an’ she sey good to the poor folk. She gev’ us flannels i’ 
the winter for the babbies and——” 

“ Now then, Adam,” said Horace, stamping in pretended anger, 
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“no more of your jawing, but down with that sack, open it, and 
Pll judge for myself.” 

The man evidently saw that his best chance lay in obedience. 
He had been up before Sir Howard for poaching some half-dozen 
years ago; but he rightly surmised that of that dread chapter 
of his history “the young squoire,” as Horace was called, knew 
nothing. Fortunately for Adam, sport had proved shockingly bad 
that night, and but a single rabbit was discovered among the 
firewood. This he swore that Toozer had killed unurged and 
entirely upon his own personal responsibility, and Horace who, as 
we have seen, had reasons of his own for conciliating the goodwill 
of the fellow to-night, now said in a kindly tone, that he supposed 
he must accept Adam’s version of the situation; and even went 
so far, or rather fell so low, as to toss the latter half-a-crown, not, 
as he basely declared, to compensate him for the trouble of 
emptying his sack, but alas, for the highly reprehensible purpose 
—and one not unknown, it is said, to the great ones of this world 
—of hush money. 

The man’s fright being now allayed, his faculties, such as they 
were, soon recovered from the paralysis which the sight of our 
lover had so suddenly brought on. As he repacked his famous 
sack, he poured forth a perfect torrent of thanks, in the very 
midst of which, however, he stopped dead short, and stood for a 
few moments utterly still—his mouth wide open and his eyes 
glaring wildly at Horace. 

** What the devil’s the matter now?” cried the young man, who 
could not but laugh at the tragic attitude into which his humble 
interlocutor had so abruptly fallen. ‘Speak, man, do you hear? 
Are you struck dumb ?” 

Adam, thus adjured, broke forth in a tone of the deepest 
mystery— 

“Hoo, but a’d clean forgot! Wall, to be shoor, a’m powerful 
glad to meet yer honour this night.” Not to inflict you with 
more of the jargon than necessary, let me say that he proceeded 
to inform the astonished Horace that they two were not the only 
prowlers of this fateful night, and that he had been at the moment 
of their meeting in deep confab with his apology for a conscience 
as to whether he ought not to proceed at once to Silvermead 
House and boldly give the alarm, or at least follow the marauders 
and keep a keen eye on their proceedings. He declared that he 
had seen two men, about a quarter of an hour before, creeping 
along, evidently with great caution, in the shadow of what was 
known as the long plantation, and in the direction of the house. 
He was too far off to see much more than this for certain—some 
four or five hundred yards—but he felt pretty sure they were 
young men and dressed like gentlemen. He was quite persuaded 
they were not gamekeepers. It took some minutes for our hero 
to disentangle the above substance from the confusion of words— 
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“hoo’s” and “heys” and other exclamations—in which the 
easant described what he had seen. He then proceeded to take 
deep but rapid council with himself. 

Adam had worked his own spirit into a state of quite unwonted 
excitement, exhilarated as he was by the reaction from his fear, 
the acquisition of half-a-crown, and above all, the immense im- 
portance which “ th’ young squoire” so evidently attached to his 
words. He was prodigal of advice and assistance. 

“If ’ee loiks all coom wi’ thee un will——” 

‘“ Hush, man, can’t you?” said Horace, severely; “if you won’t 
hold your ‘tongue, how the devil can I think ?” 

“‘T ax yer pard’n humble, meyster Horrus, a’ll— — 

“Silence, I say!” 

‘“ Yees, shoorlie ;” and at last he was dumb. 

It required no clairvoyance for Horace to attribute the presence 
of these mysterious wanderers with designs of some sort or other 
upon the peace and happiness of Camilla Harding. His soul 
being full of her, he would naturally—and rightly or wrongly— 
connect any strange event occurring in her immediate vicinity 
with her whom he so passionately loved, and whom he had till 
now, at least, every reason to believe as pure and good as she was 
charming. 

Had Adam reported the presence of but one unquiet spirit, the 
puzzle would not have been so great. Since Miss Harding was to 
his own eyes so adorably fair why might she not have captivated, 
all unknown to herself, other adorers, and why should not any one 
of these, finding his couch a mockery, as far as repose was con- 
cerned, have quitted it for the romantic if unsatisfactory object of 
gazing awhile at the windows of his divinity ? 

But two men! That was the wonder. What could two indi- 
viduals possibly be about? Lovers do not hunt in couples. No, 
it was far more like thieves. 

What puzzled Horace the most was whether to retain the com- 
pany of Adam, or bid him begone home with his load. There were 
obvious arguments to be urged on both sides of the question. In 
case of violence, either to himself or others, the countryman was 
sure to show plenty of sturdy British pluck, and of his loyalty 
there could be no question. But physical danger is the last thing 
to occupy the attention of a spirited young fellow of two-and- 
twenty; and our hero was far more afraid of finding Adam in the 
way than of missing the assistance of his strong arm—more 
frightened of his loose tongue on the morrow at the village “ pub,” 
than of presently finding himself one against two, with nothing 
but his fists to protect him. 

Such then being the train of his considerations, it is no wonder 
that, after a few moments of hurried thought, he turned to the 
labourer, and said— 

“ Adam, my mind’s made up; you swear to do as I bid you?” 
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“ Ay, ay, shoor, meyster.” 

“Then get you gone home as fast as you can, never stopping 
nor looking back. Tell no soul that you have seen me or those 
others to-night, and I'll never say a word about you.” 

The man endeavoured in his uncouth way to remonstrate, but 
in vain, so swinging his sack once more over his shoulder, and 
with a parting “ Ma-y sarvice to yer honour,” Adam trudged off to 
the bosom of his family. 

Horace heaved a sigh of intense relief at seeing him depart, 
and then, making straight for Silvermead, he hurried on his way. 
For something over a mile he saw nothing, and no incident of any 
kind occurred. He strode along, now following, now quitting, a 
bridle path that wound about in a manner which showed that its 
constructors had been more in search of beauty than directness, 
and thus his course lay alternately through thick woods and across 
the open park. Horace felt at this period of his ramble that his 
spirits were rising at every stride. Whether his inborn love of 
adventure thrilled at the slight element of danger which the 
rustic’s revelations had imparted to this night watch, or whether 
a cruel fate, as is often the case, mocked him with exultant feelings 
to render the reaction still more poignant, certain it is that 
Horace’s frame was now strung to the very utmost, and the pre- 
sentiment which filled him that something momentous was about 
to occur was wholly of a hopeful and propitious kind. 

He was just emerging from a little copse, at not much more 
than a mile from the house, when even his brave young heart was 
startled from all its self-possession by a loud sound which, of all 
possible ones, was the last to be expected in that place, and at 
that time—to the degree that not a cannon going off in his 
vicinity would have more astonished him. This was the shrill and 
prolonged neighing of a horse; there was nothing but deer in 
Silvermead Park, and Horace, on following the sound and turning 
a dense corner of the plantation to his right—which shut off the 
animal from view at the moment he had heard it—now beheld, full 
in the moonlight, and tied by the bridle to a tree, a white- 
stockinged chestnut hack, which, to his still more utter bewilder- 
ment, he instantly recognised as a recent purchase of his friend 
Mr. de Basle, and of whose points the latter had asked his opinion 
as they met on the road not ten days before. On seeing him the 
spirited young animal neighed again more loudly than before. 

“ What in the name of all that’s conceivable can our worthy 
M.P. be doing all these miles away, in the middle of the night ? ” 
exclaimed Horace under his breath. 

Then, like a flash of lightning that kills you even while it 
dispels the darkness, the thought struck him— 

“ Acton!” 

Yes, Acton was the guest of the de Basle’s still, and now it was 
doubtless he, who under some specious pretext of riding in another 
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direction, had borrowed the blood hack, and galloped over to 
Silvermead. And why ?— 
“ Why—ah why? 
Construe me that! The knot lies there! 


What matters any why? O God! the ‘It is’ 
Makes the calamity ! ” 


Not quite so, however, in this instance, for if Acton came _ not 
hither for Camilla, little cared Horace whether he were here or no. 
But there was no proof—and as this new light flitted through his 
brain, it gave a dying glimmer to his hopes—no proof that even 
if Acton did come to woo her, it was at her wish, by her know- 
ledge or permission. 

Be the event what it might there was nothing for it but to push 
on and see—to rush upon his fate and learn it, even should it 
mean despair. He hurried off for the house, the wildest thoughts 
coursing through his burning brain—dreams, and visions too 
vague for words to express, and yet so vivid, so terribly real, to his 
o’er-wrought fancy, that he believed they were already taking 
place. *Midst it all, to one faith he firmly clung—Camilla was 
true. He would come upon the scene, breathless indeed, yet 
giant-strong, to behold her seized by ruthless arms. . She, fainting, 
screams, calling upcn a name—his own. He hurls her aggressors 
to the ground and clasps her to his breast—his pride for ever ! 

“ Oh, on—on—on!” he cries from his very soul, for suspense is 
killing him. 
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PRIVATE BENSON’S LEGACY. 
A STRANGE EXPERIENCE IN THE LIFE OF AN OLD SOLDIER. 





SoME few years ago, I had the good fortune to be spending my Christ- 
mas in the country house of a very old friend. Charles Broughton 
and I had been chums since childhood, had blacked one another’s 
eyes in the playing fields at Eton, had lived on the same landing 
at Brazenose, and shared the same chambers in the Temple. 
His father’s death had, when a comparatively young man, placed 
him in the receipt of a handsome income, and the possession of a 
fine estate, whilst I was still slaving at the Bar in the same old 
chambers. However, we generally managed to meet once a year, 
and on this occasion I was his guest at; Oakshote Manor, a grand 
old Elizabethan house in the picturesque county of Kent. With 
the exception of myself, our party was entirely a family one, and 
consisted of Broughton, his wife, and four children ; the eldest of 
whom, Harry, now at Eton, was a grand specimen of the English 
public school-boy, equally good at cricket or Cicero, bringing down 
his rocketer, or translating a chorus from the “ Frogs.” The other 
three children, little Charley, Maud and Ethel, were still in the 
nursery, the last member of our little party was Broughton’s 
father-in-law, old General Lennox, a grand old warrior who had 
seen hard fighting, and received hard knocks, during many years 
campaigning, in every quarter of the globe. One evening, 
Broughton, the General, and I sat rather longer over our °34 
port and walnuts than usual. Master Harry, however, having 
drunk his authorised glass and a half of port, having entirely 
demolished a dish of almonds and rasins (ah, for the digestion of 
youth !), and caring but little for the claims of lodgers to a share 
in the suffrage, which question we were vigorously discussing, had 
retired to the drawing-room, where we, ere long followed. There 
we found the lights out, and Mrs. Broughton, by the fitful light of 
the big wood fire, telling the children the oft told story of the 
Black Squire, Roger de Broughton, who had murdered his youngest 
brother through jealousy, and whose ghost still haunted the west 
wing of the old house. Charley, Ethel and Maud were still expe- 
riencing that delicious thrill of excitement, which is the unfailing 
result of a well-told ghost story. But incredulous, Harry 
rudely exclaims, 
“ Ghosts are all my eye. I wish I could just catch one foolin 

round my quarters; I fancy I'd make it rayther hot for him. 
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Ghosts, goblins, wraiths and gentlemen of that persuasion are only 
fit for old women and kids, ain’t they, grand-daddy ? You don’t 
believe in any such creatures do you.” 

The old soldier gave a queer little sigh and said, 

‘“‘ Supposing I do believe in them to a certain extent, would you 
think very very badly of your old grand-dad ?” Whether it was 
the strange and unusual melancholy of his voice, or what it was I 
know not, but our attention was instantly arrested, and Mrs. 
Broughton, looking anxiously at her dear father, and seeing an 
unusually grave expression on his venerable face, said. 

“Father, you look quite sad.” 

“No, my dear,” he replied, “ Iam not sad; I’m far too happy here 
with you all to feel sad; but Harry’s question raised in my mind 
a memory which, though not forgotten, had long lain dormant, 
and which,” he continued, turning to me, “if you don’t mind an old 
soldier’s garrulity, you shall hear as soon as the chicks are packed 
off to bed, as late hours are bad for little people and I don’t think 
my story would interest them very much.” 

The three children, having vainly begged to hear grandpapa’s 
story, and having been duly kissed, said good-night and went to 
bed very inconsolable indeed. And the General, seating himself 
in an arm-chair, with his daughter’s head resting on his knee, as 
she sat on a footstool beside him, and gazing very intently into 
the flickering embers, quietly began 

“It was during the summer of 185—, that the 113th Light In- 
fantry, which I then had the honour to command, was quartered at 
Mhow, in Central India. We had experienced very heavy rains 
during the wet season, and now that the rains had at last stopped, 
the heat was unusually severe. And so, what with the rains, accom- 
panied by damp, followed immediately by the burning heat, and 
the fact that the regiment had been but eighteen months in the 
country, the fever and ague were very rife ; the hospitals were full 
of poor fellows struck down by these unwelcome visitors, and the 
doctors were hard at it all day long, and, for the matter of that, 
often enough, all night too. On the 25th of August of that year, 
God knows I remember the day full well, the regiment had got 
up a small Gymkhana race meeting, and capital fun it was. At 
mess, as it was guest night, we kept things up rather late, as 
you may suppose — the men who had won celebrating their 
victories, the men who had lost drowning their cares in the bottle. 
At last, when it was past midnight, and my joyous subs. were 
beginning to play pranks, which I thought it perhaps better a 
colonel should not see, I rose, left the ante-room, and went across 
to my bungalow, which was situated some short distance away. 
As I came in I was delighted to see, lying on my table, a letter 
from England, directed in my daughter’s loved handwriting.” 

[Here the old General gently clasped his daughter’s hand, and 
resumed. | 
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‘She was then under the wing of Miss Jay, 13, Upper Duke 
Street, Tunbridge Wells, who for the ridiculously small sum of a 
hundred guineas per annum, extras not included (the use of the 
cruet being, I recollect, among the latter), afforded an education 
worthy, I thought, for the daughter of a simple soldier. Mails were 
not so regular then as they are now, anda letter from my child was, 
indeed, a treat. So, seating myself in a comfortable cane chair, and 
lighting a cheroot, I opened the letter, and as the only sound to 
be heard was the regular and ceaseless step of the sentry, as he 
walked to and fro just outside my compound railings. I was soon 
absorbed in the news of her, whom, dear Harry, I loved then, as I 
love now, as being since her mother’s death, the one sole object 
for whom I had to work and live. 

“One page after another was read. All the little incidents which 
make up a school-girl’s life; her last new bonnet, her visit to her 
aunt at Kensington, Miss Jay’s heartless cruelty in not letting her 
correspond with a certain Charlie Broughton, whom she had met 
ata dance at the house of the afore-mentioned aunt, were all 
duly discussed, and just as I was entering into the last. page of 
closely-written manuscript, I heard a knock at the door of my 
bungalow, which, as it was an exceedingly close evening, I had 
left ajar. 

““¢ Come in,’ I shouted, and to my surprise there tottered in a 
man dressed as a private of my own regiment. His stalwart 
frame was utterly wrecked by recent illness, his eye looked vacant 
and wandering, his cheeks and chin were covered with a five days’ 
beard, and it was with an obvious effort he drew himself up to 
‘attention,’ as he stood in the middle of the room close to my 
writing-table. 

““¢ Who are you, and what do you want at this hour of the 
night ?’ said I, for I must tell you, though a just and fair 
man, I hope, I had the reputation of being one of the keenest 
martinets in Her Majesty’s service; and it was indeed a new 
experience for a colonel to have his privacy intruded upon at 
midnight by a mere private. ‘Who are you? and what do you 
want ?’ 

“The man looked at me for a moment, and then quietly said, in 
a strong Somersetshire accent : 

“< *¢ My name, ziir, is Benson ; I’m a private in C company, Captain 
Vandeloor’s, an’ I waant you to grant me furlough to return to 
England. I’m struck with this yere fever, and I waadnt to get 
yome afore I die.’ 

“IT looked up at the man, and indeed he seemed to be nearer his 
long home than any other. I said: 

“*¢ You have been out here too short a time to make me think for 
amoment of granting you furlough ; we want all our men at present; 
besides,’ I continued, ‘I can see you are very ill, so go straight to 
the hospital and see ‘the doctor. 
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“<< Ziir,’ said the man, ‘I feel Iam a dead main,’ and his voice 
sounded strangely deep and sepulchral, ‘ and, as I caan’t get yome, 
will you kindly graint a favour to a wretched man on the verge of 
the grave.’ 

“To this day, I know not why, but some strange impulse seemed 
to drive me on, almost against my own reason, and I could not help 
but say, 

“¢ Yes, my man, I will.’ 

“ He thanked me with genuine gratitude, and with trembling 
hands undid the third and fourth buttons of his patrol jacket, and 
from thence drew out a faded and battered photograph, and a 
small scrap of crumpled paper, which he placed on the corner of 
my table ; then diving his hands into his left-hand trouser pocket 
he drew out some money, which appeared to me to be partly 
Indian and partly English ; the last coin, however, he extracted 
from his other pocket, it was a bent three-penny piece, he looked 
at it for a moment with a lingering glance, and then with a sigh 
placed it with the rest. 

“<< Zur,’ said he, ‘on thaat peice of paper,’ pointing to the 
crumpled scrawl! he had placed on the table, you will find the 
address of my poor mother, God help her, the naiim’s different to 
mine, but let that pass. I was a baid zon, and should like you to 
zend her my little zavings, such as they are, and this ’ere portrait, 
and to zay I was zorry for what I ’a done, and that if I ’adn’t 
been nipped by this yere fever, ’'d ’ave struv to maaéke amends for 
the past. So help me God.’ 

“ His brow was damp with sweat, his whole frame shook with 
emotion, and there was a yearning in his voice perfectly indes- 
cribable. 

“¢ Private Benson,’ said I, ‘it shall be done.’ 

“With a look of intense gratitude, such as you sometimes see in 
a dog, and, alas! but seldom in a man, he with difficulty drew 
himself up, thanked me, saluted and passed out. 

*‘ As I watched his tottering frame go through the open door, I 
heard the sharp ping of my travelling clock, the companion of 
many years’ campaigning in various climes, and on looking at it I 
saw it had just struck half-past one. 

‘“‘ 1 pondered for some time over the strange circumstance, and 
especially over my folly and weakness in undertaking a commission 
of so serious a nature for a man who might be, for aught I knew, 
an unmitigated scoundrel. However, feeling sleepy, I resumed 
my letter, finished it, turned in and was soon fast asleep. 

“ The next morning, needless to say, the first thing that came into 
my head was Private Benson’s legacy. With a strange doubt, as 
to whether it was not all a dream, the result of the previous even- 
ing’s unwonted festivites, I got out of bed, entered my sitting-room, 
and went straight to my table; but there sure enough was the 
portrait, the money, and the scrap of paper, which articles I now 
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examined. The photograph was that of a hale young fellow, dressed 
in countrified-looking clothes, bearing an unmistakable likeness 
to Benson himself; by his side was a pretty country lassie clad in 
her Sunday gown, evidently his sweetheart. The photograph 
looked three or four years old, though, of course, from its wear and 
tear, it was rather hard to Judge from appearance (besides photo- 
graphy was then quite in its infancy, very different to what it is 
now); the photographer’s name on the card was Johnson, Frome, 
Somersetshire: and on the back was scrawled the words ‘ For 
Nelly.’ 

‘“‘'The piece of paper bore the following address, written in the 
same hand as had written the words on the back of the photograph. 
‘Mrs. Shiel, Westcombe Village, Everton, Somersetshire.’ The 
money amounted to about £2 17s. including the bent threepenny 
piece. While I was counting up the little pile, it suddenly flashed 
through my brain that Private Benson must have somehow evaded 
the sentry. There was but one entrance to my compound and 
the sentry’s box was quite close to the very wicket gate. So the 
sentry must have either gone to sleep, or been extremely careless. 
Well, thought I, this will never do, and as several robberies by the 
natives of a serious character had lately occurred in some of the 
officers’ quarters I determined to make an example of this man. 

On going down to my work in the orderly room I told Walcourt, 
the adjutant, to enquire who was on sentry duty outside my bun- 
galow at half-past one that morning, and to clap him promptly 
under arrest. 

“‘ Having finished my orderly-room work, which happened to be 
that morning but trifling, I went into the ante-room. At that 
moment there happened to be only two men there—my dear old 
friend and companion in arms, Beresford, the senior major, and a 
young Scotch surgeon, named Macalister ; he had but lately joined 
us, but had already shown much skill and self-devotion among the 
fever-stricken wretches in hospital. They were drinking their 
morning ‘ pegs,’ and smoking. After some few minutes’ chat, in 
came Walcourt. 

““¢ Colonel,’ says he, ‘ Private Jones, who was sentry at the time 
you mentioned, denies ever having seen a soul, and is loud in the 
protestations of his innocence.’ 

“<¢ Well,’ said I, ‘ Private Jones will find to his cost, when he is 
tried by court-martial, that of all offences a lie is the worst; for as 
sure as my name is George Lennox, I will swear that at half-past 
one this very morning, Private Benson, of Vandeleur’s company, 
came into my bungalow, right past the sentry-box, and spoke to 
me for more than five minutes.’ 

“Suddenly we heard a crash, as a tumbler fell on the floor and 
was shattered into pieces,and Macalister, white as a sheet, ex- 
claimed, “ My God, sir! it’s impossible; poor Benson d ied of 
fever in my arms this morning, at the very hour you mention; 
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and as the poor fellow passed away I heard the hospital clock chime 
the half-hour, and you can see his corpse in the dead house, if it 
hasn’t yet been buried.’ 

“ Beresford looked at me with a twinkle in his eye, and muttered 
something about the evils of excess, consequent excitement, etc. 

“ Horrified, and with a strange feeling of awe, I said, 

‘“¢For heaven’s sake, Beresford, don’t joke. I’m in right 
earnest. Come at onceto my bungalow, gentlemen, and I trust to 
your honour not to reveal the extraordinary tale I am about to tell 

ou. 

‘“‘They followed me to my house, where I told them the story 
just as I have told it to you, and showed them the money, the 
address, and the photograph, in which Macalister immediately 
recognised the likeness to his late patient. 

‘“‘ Beresford apologised most humbly for his ill-timed jesting, 
and, having promised to mention it to no one, they went away. 

“That very day, I wrote to the poor boy’s mother, enclosing a 
cheque for the money on my London banker, the photograph, and 
also the three-penny piece, which I thought must have some value 
outside its commercial equivalent. I told her briefly, of her son’s 
death and his penitence for the past, and that he would have 
endeavoured to have made amends for his sin, if God had thought 
fit to spare him. 

“‘T addressed the letter as Private Benson had desired, and felt 
conscious I was doing my duty. 

‘Some days after, Walcourt came into my bungalow, and said : 
‘Do you know, colonel, I’ve found out something about that 
poor young fellow, Benson, and why, though his name seemingly 
was Benson, his mother’s name was Shiel. I asked Vandeleur if 
he knew much about him. Vandeleur said he joined just before we 
embarked, that he was a quiet, reserved fellow, a very smart, good 
soldier, always ready to do a good turn for a comrade in the way of 
duty, though he seemed to associate with none of them, with the 
exception of a married private of the name of Johnson. ! 
happened to drop on Johnson this morning, and, feeling interested 
in your story, asked him if he knew anything about Private 

Benson. “ Well,” said Johnson (for I had better tell it in his 
own words) “ I didn’t know very much of him, though I was, so to 
speak, the only real friend he had in the regiment. He was a 
solitary chap, like, and kept hisself to hisself, though very 
generous regarding sentry duty and the like. He was partickler 
kind to my little girl, when she was took bad with croup, last 
spring, and used to make ’er toys out of bits o’ cane, for he was 
remarkable clever with ‘is ’ands ; and so being fond of my child, | 
naturally took to’im. He hevidently’ad a past, as many a man in the 
ranks ’as, but as’e never wolunteered to speak about it, I never 
questioned ’im; ’owever, sir, one day, just as that cussed fever wos 
a-coming over him, I seed him a-sitting down, looking very down- 
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cast. Well, I goes up, and I hasks ’im wotshup. ‘Johnson,’ said 
he, ‘I’m right bad, and shall never see my home no more.’ And 
when I hasks him where that home might be, the poor chap 
busts out a crying like a babby, and then, sir, he opens ’is ’eart 
and tells me ’is ’ole history, which, though short, is huncommon 
sad.” Here’ said Walcourt, ‘honest Johnson gave a palpable snufile 
and crammed the knuckles of his horny hand into his streaming 
eyes. ‘“ He was the son of a widowed mother in a village in Somer- 
setshire. She was entirely dependent on ’im, and what with work- 
ing on their little farm and odd jobs in the carpentering way 
(that’s where he learnt to make they toys so handy), he managed 
to keep things going. He was also engaged to a nice girl, the 
daughter of the postmistress in the village. Well, all went well till 
one cursed day there came to that little village of Westcombe, a 
company of strolling players. Among them was a woman as ’ad 
seen better days. She ’ad been beautiful, but who I suppose ’ad 
led a baddish life, and ’aving come down a bit in the world ’ad to 
earn her bread anyways, but worse luck she was an uncommon 
clever woman, and seeing this poor young chap, she sets her cap 
at ‘im, and gets regular round ‘im. ‘They stayed but three days 
there and on the evening of the third day poor Shiel, for that was 
his right name, ’aving fallen ‘eels over nob in love with this vixen, 
collars all his little savin’s, and bolts away with her to Weston- 
super-Mare, vich, I believe, is the swell watering place of them 
parts. Werry soon the cash was spent, and my lady, seeing the 
game’s up, cuts again with a lawyer’s clerk, and leaves poor Shiel 
in the lurch. Being ashamed of what ’e ’ad done, dreading to 
meet ’is pore old mother whom ’e ’ad so wronged, and ’is sweet- 
heart whom ’e ’ad forsaken, he walked ’is way to Portsmouth, 
where we were just hembarking and not knowing what to do, or 
where to ’ide ’is ’ead, ’e listed hunder the name of Benson, and 
now he’s gone. I went, on the quiet, to see ’im in the ’ospital; ’e 
was delirious, but seemed to be calling for his mother and Nelly, 
which I take to be ’is sweetheart. And so, sir, I can’t ’elp thinkin’ 
°e wos a brookin’ of the wrong he ’ad done ’em up to the werry last. 
And that’s all J know about him.” And, of course,’ said Walcourt, 
‘that’s all I can tell you, colonel, but there must have been some 
good in the chap to have stuck to his sweetheart’s picture all 
these years.’ 

‘Well, dear friends, some months had elapsed, and I had begun 
to almost forget the whole thing, when coming one day from 
Parade I was handed a letter. It was enclosed in a miserable 
little envelope and directed in a feeble straggling hand; but on 
looking at the post-mark I saw that of ‘ Everton.’ In a moment 
the whole story flashed across my mind, and on tearing open the 
letter I saw it ‘signed ¢] ‘Martha Shiel.’ 

“It was only a few lines, written in a shaky, and almost 
illegible hand-writing, in which she thanked me for my condescen- 
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sion and kindness in sending her the portrait and money; but 
that she especially thanked God for having brought her poor err- 
ing boy to true repentance, and that He in His mercy had sent 
her a daughter (evidently poor Nelly) to take the place of her 
dead child. 

“That was all. But truly asI gazed upon that ill-written, ill- 
spelt scrawl, blurred here and there, where the scalding tears had 
fallen unheeded upon it, I could not help thinking how far more 
pathetic in their sincerity were these poor simple words than the 
most voluble protestations of gratitude and forgiveness ; and I felt 
glad the poor lad’s sin was forgiven upon earth, as doubtless it was 
in heaven. 

“‘ And so,” said the General, “there ends my story—the truth of 
which Walcourt and Macalister will vouch for, for poor Ned Beres- 
ford has lain many a long day under the walls of Lucknow. 

“And Harry, dear boy, you have heard my story, which I never 
attempt to explain, considering it far beyond mortal ken; but 
when you hear good, wise, and maybe brave men and women 
believing in the supernatural, don’t dub them straightaway fools and 
cowards, remembering that ‘there may be more things in Heaven 
and Earth that are dream’t of in your philosophy ?’” 


J. RANDAL. 
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TWO CRIMINALS. 


In the year 1840 the French town of Tulle was the scene of great 
excitement. A young wife had been accused of the murder of 
her husband, a rich ironmaster of the neighbourhood ; and there 
were minor charges against her. It was alleged that she had 
stolen diamonds to the value of £300 or so, the property of her 
friend, Madame de Léautard. For these crimes, Marie Laffarge 
was to be tried before the assize court of the department of 
Corréze. 

The union of Madlle. Marie Capelle and M. Laffarge had been 
somewhat sudden. She was the granddaughter of Ermine, the 
adopted child, some said the child otherwise than by adoption, of 
Madame de Genlis. A girl of romantic disposition, Madlle. Capelle 
had bestowed her affections upon the Comte Charpentier, a young 
nobleman, with whom she had been in some degree acquainted 
from her earliest years. In his turn the Comte had been 
attracted by the grace, the beauty, and the intelligence of Madlle. 
Capelle. The Comte, indeed, bore himself so much like a lover 
and a suitor that the lady’s friends interfered, to require of him 
an account of his conduct and his intentions in the matter. But 
the Comte was one of those lovers who love and ride away. He 
had to admit that he was not seeking Marie Capelle’s hand in 
marriage. It was insisted that his visits to the house of the 
Capelles, that his attentions to Madlle. Marie, should cease forth- 
with. He was forbidden to see her more. 

It may be that Marie Capelle’s love for the Comte was earnest 
and sincere enough. She appeared to take deeply to heart his 
perfidy. She was greatly mortified ; her health and spirits were 
much affected ; it was agreed that altogether she had become an 
altered person. Her friends were urgent that she should marry: 
a husband’s fondness would surely induce forgetfulness of the 
lover’s falsehood. It was said, indeed, that a candidate for the 
hand of Marie Capelle was forthcoming at last, as the result of an 
advertisement in the newspapers. M. Laffarge presented himself, 
a young man of twenty-eight, a rich maitre de forges in the 
department of Corréze, rude of aspect and manner, and of pro- 
vincial accent and habits, of inferior intelligence and imperfect 
education. Marie Capelle possessed no fortune or very little; 
still, it was admitted that M. Laffarge was hardly a suitable or an 
eligible husband for her. But the lady’s family were predeter- 
mined to be content with M. Laffarge’s offer ; ; they were eager to be 
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relieved of responsibility in regard to her; her establishment in 
life was most desirable. She had evinced, it was said, certain 
peculiarities of disposition. On more than one occasion her 
honesty had been suspected. It was believed that she had been 
guilty of sundry petty thefts. After but a few days’ acquaintance 
with him, Marie Capelle consented to become the wife of M. 
Laffarge. 

The bride was conveyed to her husband’s house, in the Limousin, 
and there took up her abode. Le Glandier, as it was called, was a 
gloomy place enough, situated in a wild and desolate part of the 
country ; it owned none of the comforts and refinements of life 
to which the young Parisian had been accustomed. The gloom 
and dreariness about her at first chilled and depressed her greatly; 
her despondency when she contemplated her new home was 
extreme. But she seemed with an effort to overcome these early 
feelings and impressions, and gradually to conform herself to the 
provincial method of life which lay before her, and which, indeed, 
was hardly to be altered or avoided. She was gratified, it was 
alleged, at the effect her presence, with the new Parisian fashions, 
had created in the country. The while over her husband she 
had obtained very complete ascendency. In pledge of their 
mutual affection they had made reciprocal wills in each other’s 
favour. This arrangement had been carried out at her suggestion. 

The arrest and imprisonment of Madame Laffarge may be said 
to have occasioned an excitement which spread throughout France, 
and even affected the entire continent. The accusations against 
the young wife were taken in order of their date, and she was 
tried first for the minor offence. On the 10th July, 1840, she 
was brought before the tribunal at Brives-la-Gaillarde, charged 
with stealing the diamonds of her friend, Madame de Léautard. 
There had been an application for the postponement of the trial, 
and the four judges were said to be divided upon the subject 
After some deliberation, however, the demand for delay was 
rejected: it was ordered that the trial should proceed forthwith. 

Madame Laffarge couid offer little defence to the charge brought 
against her. She was content with protesting her innocence, and 
with assailing the reputation of Madame de Léautard. She 
alleged that the diamonds had been given her by Madame 
Léautard, to purchase the silence of a certain M. Clavet, who 
had been her lover before her marriage with M. Léautard. The 
accused was convicted upon irrefragable testimony, and sentenced 
to undergo a term of imprisonment for two years. She had yet 
to be tried for the murder of her hushand. 

Her appearance was described as that of a “ mild, inoffensive girl 
of nineteen,” but she was in truth some years older. Her manner 
was extremely attractive ; she was credited with singular power of 
fascination. The portraits of her that were displayed in the shop 
windows completely failed to do her justice. She was pale, with 
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the prominent ophidian forehead of the great French actress, 
Rachel; her eyes were black and deep-sunken. She was an ad- 
mirable singer, and the tone of her voice was so sympathetically 
musical, that the advocate who prosecuted on behalf of Madame 
Léautard, was constrained, it was said, to close his ears lest he 
should be unduly influenced by the touching accents of the 
prisoner. An eye-witness of the trial, an intimate friend of the 
family, long acquainted with the prisoner, wrote of her: “Marie 
Capelle est une personne trés séduisante, d’une douceur, d’une 
obligeance sans égale; pleine de facilité, apprenant tout et faisant 
tout bien ; adroitement ambitieuse et toujours aimable. II parait 
que tous ceux qui l’ont connu ont été plus ou moins amoureux delle: 
on n’a jamais été mieux coquette, etc.” 

The trial proceeded ; the court was crowded to excess. On one 
side stood the Laffarge family, dissolved in tears, the mother and 
sister of the deceased; on the other were ranged the relations 
and friends of the accused. The judges, in long black robes, occu- 
pied the bench; many advocates were assembled below. At the 
bidding of the president a door was opened at the end of the hall 
and the prisoner appeared in the custody of four gendarmes; she 
advanced with a firm step and took her seat at the bar of the 
tribunal, with a gendarme on either side of her. She was clothed 
in deep black; her face was covered with a veil, which she raised 
presently upon the direction of the president. She surveyed the 
court with perfect calmness; she was very pale and her lips were 
compressed: “jamais il n’y eut au monde pareil sang-froid.” 

The facts of the case were duly proved. It appeared that six 
months after her marriage, during the brief absence of her hus- 
band upon business, she had written to him, sending him, as 
a remembrance, a cake made by herself; she begged him to 
eat it at an appointed hour, when she would eat a similar cake in 
proof of the perfect sympathy that existed between them. M. 
Laffarge eats the cake and is taken very ill. Partially recovered, 
he slowly journeys home. The unfavourable symptoms reappear ; 
he retires to his bed. After four weeks of extreme suffering, he 
dies. Throughout he had been waited upon by his wife; every- 
thing he had swallowed had been administered by her hand. 
Suspicion is roused. Arsenic is found in the possession of Madame 
Laffarge. And traces of the poison are discovered in the vessels 
which had contained the food and medicines of the deceased. 

The trial commenced on the 3rd September, 1840, and lasted 
seventeen days. On the fourth day it was held that the evidence 
had turned rather in favour of the accused. The chemists ap- 
pointed to examine the remains of the deceased reported that 
they had been unable to discover any traces of poison. There 
were complaints of “horrible scenes of indecency and frivolity” 
in the course of the trial. One of the witnesses, by the eccen- 
tricity of his aspect and manner, and the comicality of his replies, 
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had convulsed the court with laughter; even the prisoner had 
joined in- the merriment. Meantime the dreadful process of 
analysis was being conducted in the yard adjoining the court. 
The débris wnfectés of the unfortunate M. Lafiarge were brought 
into court and submitted to the notice of the jury and the pri- 
soner. She glanced towards her advocate, M. Paillet, and said, 
firmly and disdainfully, “ Dites que je reconnais tout ”; then she 
turned away, “ et mis son mouchoir sous son nez.’ There was a 

reat demand in court for smelling bottles; they were bought by 
hurdreds. The fumes arising from the chemical analysis were 
overpowering. The newspapers dwelt much upon the subject of 
“Voudre étide du cadavre bouillant.” On the 15th September it 
was known that the great chemist, Orfila, and two of his col- 
leagues, had arrived from Paris, and were making a further 
examination of the remains of M. Laffarge. Presently there was 
a profound sensation in court, when M. Orfila appeared as a 
witness. He announced, while the spectators listened with breath- 
less anxiety, that he had found arsenic in the stomach of the 
deceased. The prisoner was seized with convulsions. On the 
following day the trial was suspended, the prisoner’s physicians 
testifying that she was unable to appear in court. M. Paillet, 
her counsel, protested that he had come to defend her, but that 
he feared that he must now remain to bury her. On the 17th 
Madame Laffarge reappeared in court; she was conveyed to the 
bar in an arm-chair, and seemed scarcely alive, she was so pale 
and weak. M. Paillet spoke throughout the day on her behalf, 
and produced several letters she had written during the six months 
following her marriage, to prove that she had reasoned herself 
into content and had always expressed herself pleased with the 
devotion of her husband. On the 21st the jury delivered their 
verdict. The prisoner was found guilty with “extenuating cir- 
cumstances.” She was sentenced to hard labour for life and 
exposure in the pillory at Tulle. - 

Her appeal to the Court of Cassation was rejected. <A second 
trial was granted, however, in regard to the charge of theft. On 
the 30th July, 1841, Madame Laffarge reappeared in court to be 
tried again for the robbery of Madame Léautard’s diamonds. 
The trial lasted two days, but there was practically no defence. 
The prisoner pretended to allow judgment to go by default because 
the court would not allow of further delay in order that she might 
bring over an important witness, M. Clavet, from Mexico. The 
minor term of imprisonment to which she was liable for her theft 
was, of course, absorbed in the life-punishment to which she had 
been sentenced for the murder of her husband. 

One of the published letters of Rachel, the great French 
actress, affords a later glimpse of Madame Laffarge. The letter 
was written in the year 1848. “IT went yesterday to visit Madame 
Laffarge in her prison, La Maison Centrale. It was necessary to 
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obtain permission of the Préfet. As this celebrated 
recluse does not willingly receive those who wish to see her it 
was necessary to have her authorisation, too. . . . She 
answered graciously that she should be enchanted to see me, 
because I was one of the women who, etc., etc. I was 
struck, not with her beauty, for the poor woman—poor woman, 
I say, guilty or not guilty—is dying slowly by that most fright- 
ful of all diseases, disease of the lungs. She feels the skein of 
her life winding off, and to the very end she will feel it—it is 
dreadful. Better a ball in that feeble chest or a chimney on her 
head. . . . I could see that she eyed me with all her under- 
standing and a little surprise. The fact is that emotion gave me 
one of my few and tiny lumps in the throat. I entreated 
her to believe that it was not idle curiosity which had led me to 
visit her, and she interrupted me with much good taste to say 
that she could not suppose such a thing. ‘I only saw you 
once,’ she said, ‘It was in “Iphigénie en Aulide.” I have often 
regretted that I did not know you thoroughly.’ Then I offered 
to recite for her whatever she liked, the dream of ‘ Athalie,’ 
the avowal of ‘ Phédre,’ or both, if it would give her any pleasure. 
She exclaimed in reply, ‘ Ah, it would be too beautiful; I dare 
not: you would make me regret the world too much; and I have 
ordered my thoughts so as not to regret life!’ After sundry other 
sympathetic expressions on either side, with compliments on my 
youth and face—compliments which, alas! I could not return her-— 
we parted, she choosing to embrace me. Now, if you wish for 
my opinion of this famous prisoner, I will tell you that she seems 
to me a very remarkable woman, very elegant in her conversation, 
complacently hearing herself talk very well, and that in a society 
where women counted for something, she would have held one of 
the first places, not so much because of her opinions perhaps as 
in right of her manner of expressing them. . . . Much 
moved, I left her, and I said to myself that if ever I had a 
pardon to ask of a sovereign it would be the pardon of that 
poor penitent woman, married by advertisement, and surely about 
to die either of her own remorse or by reason of the injustice of 
man.” 

Madame Laffarge did not long survive. For some time before 
her death the severity of her sentence had been mitigated, be- 
cause of her infirm state of health; she had been transferred from 
prison toa maison de santé. Public interest in her was main- 
tained by the publication of her Memoirs. Soon after the trial 
the story of the murder of M. Laffarge formed the subject of 
an exciting melodrama. A version of this work was even pro- 
duced at the Surrey Theatre and received with applause. In the 
first volume of Punch may be read a severe censure of this 
Surrey drama, and of the execrable task which had prompted 
its representation, 
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In 1846, Lord Lytton, then Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, pub- 
lished his novel of Lucretia. The leading incidents. in this story 
were avowedly founded upon facts ; the crimes set forth in Lucretia 
“took place,” wrote the author, in the first preface, “within the 
last seventeen years. There has been no exaggeration as to their 
extent, no great departure from their details. . . . nor have 
I much altered the social position of the criminals nor in the 
least overrated their attainments and intelligence. In those more 
salient essentials which will most, perhaps, provoke the reader’s 
incredulous wonder I narrate a history not invent a fiction.” 
It has been assumed that Lord Lytton’s criminals, ‘ Gabriel 
Varney” and “Lucretia Clavering,” were portraits of the forger, 
Wainewright, known as an essayist and critic under his assumed 
name of Janus Weathercock, and of his wife, Frances Ward. In 
his collected edition of Wainewright’s writings Mr. Carew Hazlitt 
expressly states, “ Mrs. Wainewright, in fact, sat to the novelist 
for the portrait of ‘ Lucretia Clavering’and Wainewright is ‘Varney.” 
Mr. Hazlitt is only in part correct, however. Without doubt, 
Wainewright is “ Varney” ; but Mrs. Wainewright is assuredly not 
“Lucretia.” Indeed, a note which Lord Lytton added to his preface 
and which Mr. Hazlitt appears to have overlooked, is clear upon 
this point. The novelist admits that his criminals were not in 
actual life as in the novel, intimates and accomplices. “ Their 
crimes were of similar character, effected by similar agencies and 
committed at dates which embrace their several careers of guilt 
within the same period: but I have no authority to suppose that 
the one was known to the other.” The alleged murder by Waine- 
wright of Helen Jane Phcebe Abercromby occurred in 1830; M. 
Laffarge was murdered in 1840; both events lie within the period 
of seventeen years mentioned by the novelist. It has been reason- 
ably assumed that in great part the character of Lucretia was 
derived from the case of Madame Laffarge. 

The story of Thomas Griffith Wainewright has been often related. 
The “Varney” of Lord Lytton’s Lucretia, Wainewright figured 
also as the hero of the short tale of Hunted Down, written by 
Charles Dickens for the New York Ledger. The criminal may 
be said to have exercised a peculiar fascination over many minds, 
because of his literary attainments and position, the dreadful 
crimes of which he was suspected, the cunning with which 
these had been accomplished, and because, as De Quincey states, 
“ of the contrast which existed between the murderer’s dandy ap- 
pearance and the terrific purposes with which he was always 
dallying.” Wainewright was a contributor to the London Magazine, 
of which Messrs. Taylor and Hessey were the publishers. It was 
at a dinner-party, given by these gentlemen, that De Quincey for 
the first and last time met Wainewright; the other guests being 
Thomas Hood, Charles Lamb, Hamilton Reynolds and Allan Cun- 
ningham. De Quincey had been interested in the papers which 
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Wainewright, now signing himself, “ Janus Weathercock,” now 
“Cornelius Van Vinkboom,” and sometimes, it appears, “ Egomet 
Bonmot,” had contributed to the magazine. These contributions 
were avowedly written by a trifler, but “ in a spirit of coxcombry 
that did not so much disgust as amuse.” The writer could not 
conceal “the ostentatious pleasure which he took in the luxurious 
fitting-up of his rooms in the fancied splendour of his byouterie, 
etc.” It was easy, however, as De Quincey held, for a man of any 
experience to read two facts in all this idle étalage: one being that 
his finery was but of a second-rate order; the other that he was a 
parvenu, not at home even among his second-rate splendour. 
For, though Wainewright was writing under assumed names, and 
affecting fictitious characters, it seemed clear that he was only in 
this way making more complete revelation of his own personality, 
his peculiar tastes, foibles and fancies. De Quincey had been 
much impressed, however, with Wainewright’s papers upon art, in 
that, throughout his judgments upon the great Italian masters of 
painting, there seemed a tone of sincerity and of native sensibi- 
lity, as of one who spoke for himself, and was not merely a copyer 
from books. His literary manner overflowed with levity and 
impertinence, but the substance of his judgment was of interest 
and value in cases, where, De Quincey writes, “I happened to 
have had an opportunity of judging for myself.” ‘ Here also,” he 
continues, “arose a claim upon Lamb’s attention ; for Lamb and 
his sister having no sensibility for music, had the deepest for 
painting.” Accordingly, Lamb is described as paying Wainewright 
a great deal of attention, and continuing to speak of him for years 
with an interest wholly disproportioned to his pretensions. Other- 
wise “his appearance would rather have repelled Lamb; it was 
commonplace, and more suited to express the dandyism which 
overspread the surface of his manner than the unaffected sensi- 
bility which apparently lay in his nature.” In Wainewright, De 
Quincey confessed himself interested in some degree “on a day 
when I hated the face of man and woman.” “ Yet,” as he writes, “if 
I had known the man for the murderer even then that he was, what 
sudden loss of interest, what sudden growth of another interest, 
would have changed the face of the scene! Trivial creature, that 
didst carry thy dreadful eye, kindling with perpetual treasons! 
Dreadful creature, that didst carry thy trivial eye, sparkling with 
eternal levity over the sleeping surfaces of confiding household 
life: oh! what a revolution for man would’st thou have founded, 
had thy deep wickedness prospered!” 

De Quincey, writing in 1848, of a past period, states the case 
with some inaccuracy. He charges Wainewright -with the murder 
of “two beautiful young ladies, visitors in his family, and nearly 
related to his wife.” The two half-sisters of Frances, the wife of 
Wainewright,were Helen Frances Phoebe and Madeline Abercromby. 
Madeline was married in 1832, and survived until 1839, when she 
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died of scarlet-fever, leaving three children. The “poor lady,” 
writes Mr. Carew Hazlitt, ‘“ was to the last reluctant to believe in 
Wainewright’s guilt in her sister’s case.” For that Helen owed 
her death to the hand of her brother-in-law can scarcely be ques- 
tioned. From De Quincey’s account it may be gathered, however, 
that, as he judged, Mrs. Wainewright had no share in the crime. 
“In the middle of the day which Mr. Wainewright had fixed for 
their murder, he framed a pretence for drawing his wife out of 
doors upon a very long walk. His fear was that she might have 
penetration enough to notice and report the agonizing spasms 
caused by the poison, whereas two young servaut girls, totally in- 
experienced, were easily persuaded it was a case of cholera. On 
returning, after a three hours’ walk, Mr. and Mrs. W. found the 
two young ladies dead.” There was, of course, but one young lady, 
and the cause of death was generally. supposed to be, not cholera, 
but “‘ mischief in the brain,’ as Dr. Locock, the physician in 
attendance, described it. The death of Helen Abercromby 
occurred on the 21st December, 1830. “The husband and wife 
separated in 1831 to meet no more.” Mrs. Wainewright and her 
surviving half-sister took lodgings in Pimlico and there abode 
until the marriage of Madeline, in 1832. 

Mr. Carew Hazlitt, always viewing Mrs. Wainewright as the 
original of “ Lucretia,” states, that in the case of the death of Helen 
Abercromby, “the monster owned that his wife and himself were 
accomplices, and held consultations, during the progress of the 
deadly drug in its hideous work, as to the fitness of administering, 
or not administering more. What we do not quite know, is 
whether, as in the novel, the lady faltered when she fully dis- 
covered the gravity of the issue, or when something like 
conscience smote her, and, whether Wainewright really exhibited 
the unflinching sternness and brutality of ‘Varney.’” Even 
supposing what may he gravely questioned, that Wainewright 
really made such an avowal as Mr. Hazlitt credits him with, 
there is little reason for believing it to be true. Wainewright 
was scarcely capable of speaking the truth; and about him and 
his story much fiction has gathered. 

Wainewright was never brought to justice for the murders of 
which he was accused. It was only in the case of Helen Abercromby 
that there occurred anything like public revelation of his guilt. 
Miss Abercromby’s life had been insured, in various offices, for a 
period of two or three years only, but to the amount of some 
£18,000. At her death, the offices combined to refuse payment of 
the policies upon the ground of fraud and misrepresentation ; it 
was pleaded that the policies, under virtue of the Act 13, Geo. 
III., c. 48, were invalid as “wagering policies,” because no one 
could insure another’s life without having an interest of value 
therein. As the executor of Miss Abercromby’s will, Wainewright 
brought actions against the offices. It was not until 1835, that 
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the case came into court, and the “test action,’ Wainewright 
versus certain Directors of the Imperial Insurance Company, was 
tried at Westminster, before Lord Abinger, and a special jury, who 
were unable, however, to agree upon a verdict. There wasa second 
trial some few months’ later, when the jury returned a verdict for 
the defendants, and Wainewright’s hopes of enforcing payments 
of the policies were dissolved. It was more than hinted, on the 
part of the defendants, that Miss Abercromby had been poisoned, 
and by Wainewright. Lord Abinger described the case as ‘ preg- 
nant with suspicion ;” but he declined to pursue the investigation. 
He was trying a civil action ; he was not presiding over a criminal 
court. ‘ It was unnecessary,” he said, “to consider for a moment 
whether murder had been committed, supposing that question 
had been raised, because that would not prevent the executors 
from recovering, provided that the insurance had been effected bona 


fide on Miss Abercromby’s behalf.” It may be added, that had 


Wainewright been brought to trial for murder, he would, probably, 
have been acquitted. The operation of strychnine—and it is now 


believed that Miss Abercromby was poisoned by means of strych- . 


nine—was but imperfectly understood fifty years ago. Moreover, 
Dr. Locock—to be afterwards famous as the Queen’s physician— 
persisted in according the death to “ mischief in the brain.” He 
had proposed to examine the brain, and to this Wainewright 
immediately assented. The doctor found what he believed was 
a quite sufficient cause of death—a considerable quantity of 
water on the lower part of the brain, pressing upon the upper 
part of the spinal marrow, etc. The stomach and its contents 
were also examined, but were reported to present “no appearance of 
anything sufficient to account for death.” Dr. Locock afterwards 
admitted, in private conversation, as Forster relates in his Life of 
Dickens, that the opinion he had formed of Miss Abercromby’s 
chances of recovery “ were first shaken by the gloomy and 
despairing cries of the old family nurse that her mother and her 
uncle had died exactly so.” At the trial, during her cross-exami- 
nation, Sarah Handcock, the nurse in question, stated that 
Wainewright’s uncle, George Edward Griffiths, died in 1829, and 
Mrs. Abercromby in the following year. Wainewright was present 
during the brief illness and death of his uncle, and Mrs. Aber- 
cromby died while on a visit at Wainewright’s house, at Turnham 
Green. It has been conjectured, but of course absolute evidence 
on the subject was not forthcoming, that both deaths were the 
result of poison administered by Wainewright. By the death of 
his uncle, Wainewright profited considerably, but it is not clear 
that he obtained any pecuniary advantage from the death of Mrs. 
Abercromby. Suspicion has also laid to Wainewright’s charge 
the death of a certain gentleman from Norfolk, for some time 
resident in Caroline Place, Bloomsbury, and afterwards of Boulogne, 
whose life had been insured in the Pelican office for a sum of £3,000; 
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but the case has never been precisely stated, and remains in a 
clouded condition. Apparently, Wainewright gained nothing by 
the murder, if it was a murder. He was supposed, however, to 
be quite capable of poisoning in jest. He wore, it is said, a ring— 
the original of the poisoned ring in Lucreéia—which contained 
strychnine, “crystals of the Indian nux# vomica, a poison, almost 
tasteless, difficult of discovery, and capable of a most infinite 
dilution.” It is curious that he never poisoned himself, the 
whole story of his life being considered. 

Wainewright’s pecuniary embarrassments drove him across the 
channel soon after the death of Miss Abercromby. He was absent 
some years. In 1836, he suffered six months’ imprisonment in 
Paris, as a suspected person, having poison in his possession. In 
1837, he returned to England to be arrested upon a charge of 
forgery, committed on the Bank of England in 1824. Brought to 
trial, he pleaded guilty to the minor counts in the indictment, and 
was sentenced to transportation for life. Forgery was, at this 
time, a capital offence, but it was stated that the Bank “did not 
desire to shed blood,” and the heavier charges were withdrawn. 
Entitled to the interest arising from a sum of about £5,000 New 
Four Per Cents, Wainewright had forged the names of four 
trustees appearing in the Bank books as the holders of the stock, 
and obtained absolute possession of the amount. Wainewright 
is said to have died of apoplexy in Hobart Town Hospital, about 
the year 1852. 

It was during Wainewright’s confinement in Newgate that an 
odd chance brought Charles Dickens, in company with Macready, 
John Forster and Hablot Browne, tothe prison. “ My God! that 
is Wainewright,” cried Macready. The criminal was described by 
Forster, as a “ shabby-genteel creature, with sandy, disordered 
hair and dirty moustache, who had turned quickly round, with a 
defiant stare at our entrance, looking at once mean and fierce, and 
quite capable of the cowardly murders he had committed.” No 
doubt the point of view and the surroundings of the man made 
some difference. Wainewright was surveyed through an eyelet- 
hole in one of the cells where there were four prisoners, so Mac- 
ready tells the story in his Reminiscences. Macready also relates 
how, in the year 1821, he had dined in Wainewright’s handsome 
rooms in Great Marlborough Street, meeting at his table, Hazlitt, 
Cary, the translator of Dante, Proctor,and some others. ‘ He was 
then an artist, a disciple and imitator of Fuseli, and a litteratewr.” 
He was then, or very soon afterwards, “the best stay” of the 
London Magazine, as Lamb described him, “the kind, light- 
hearted,” the “light, and warm as light-hearted,” Janus Weather- 
cock. 

Mr. Carew Hazlitt has been at great pains to collect the writings 
of Wainewright; but a small volume has resulted, however. It must 
be remembered, however, that Wainewright was only an occasional 
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essayist; as Mr. Hazlitt states, his literary earnings were “ un- 
doubtedly, from first to last, very insignificant ;” his career as an 
author extended only over some four or five years. As he wrote 
anonymously, or pseudonymously, there may be extant other of his 
papers which have estaped the attention of his editor; but enough 
has been recovered to test his quality as an author, and, it may be 
added, to justify, in a great measure, the literary reputation he 
enjoyed. The singular coxcombry of his writings was due in part 
to the man’s own nature, but also in part to the fashion of his 
time. What was called, derisively, the “Silver Fork” school of 
literature—as though the steel or the iron forks were preferable 
implements !—was much in vogue fifty and sixty years ago, pro- 
ducing, among other works, the dandiacal novels of Vivian Grey, 
Pelham, Granby, etc. Wainewright affected dandy airs, the 
affectation costing him little trouble, and wrote attractive, dandy 
articles for the magazines. But his writings further disclosed 
that he possessed considerable literary power, that he boasted a 
wide knowledge of books, and that he had a practical and technical 
acquaintances with the processes of art. His taste might be im- 
peachable ; his special admiration of Fuseli will now find little 
sympathy, for Fuseli is viewed to-day as one of the exposed shams 
of the fine arts; but Wainewright’s criticisms owned a decided 
value in that they were the criticisms of a skilled and thoroughly 
informed artist. His reviews of the exhibitions at Somerset House 
may even now be read with interest and pleasure, as they were 
read by Charles Lamb, upon their first publication. He seemed 
to De Quincey “a parvenu, not at home even amongst his second- 
rate splendour.” But De Quincey wrote after revelation had been 
made of the criminal courses of Wainewright, whose social position 
was certainly equal to that of his fellow contributors to the London 
Magazine. He had been an officer of dragoons, he entered good 
society, and he entertained at his table many of the most famous 
men of histime. Among his artist friends were numbered Fuseli, 
Flaxman, Stothard, Westall and Lawrence. Lamb’s death, it may 
be noted, occurred in 1834; the malefactions of Wainewright had 
not at that time been disclosed. Moreover, Wainewright’s con- 
nection with the London Magazime, and probably also with Lamb, 
had ceased some ten years before. 

If, fora moment, I may personally intrude upon the reader’s 
attention, I would explain that my interest in the case of Thomas 
Griffiths Wainewright dates quite from my earliest years. I first 
heard the story of the criminal from my father, who, it so 
happened, was the solicitor employed by certain of the insurance 
offices, the Eagle, the Imperial, and the Guardian, to defend the 
actions brought against them, and, incidentally, to “hunt down ” 
the plaintiff, and to expose his real character. I had afterwards 
opportunities of studying the papers connected with the case, 
including the briefs delivered to counsel—Sir John Campbell, the 
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Attorney-General, Sir Frederick Pollock, Mr. Thesiger, and Mr. 
Robinson, and the shorthand writers’ notes of the trials. Waine- 
wright’s diary, which, as Mr. Hazlitt records, he searched for in 
vain at the offices of the Imperial and Pelican Insurance Com- 
panies, were really deposited at the offices of the Eagle Insurance 
Company, then occupying premises in the Crescent Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars, the site of the station of the London, Chatham and 
Dover Railway Company. The diary could not be discovered, 
however, when, some years since, enquiry was made concerning it 
by Charles Dickens of his friend, the late Henry Porter Smith, the 
secretary of the company. The manuscript had disappeared ; it 
was believed that it had been destroyed because of its unwhole- 
someness, and because there seemed to be no further need for its 
existence. It Was supposed to contain some truths of a distressing 
kind enough, amid much that was plainly artificial and even grossly 
and palpably false. 
DUTTON COOK. 
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SoME twenty years ago there dwelt, in the straggling little High 
Street of the quaint old Cathedral town of Thorpestone, an old 
bachelor, by name, William Newton. Here, under the shadow of 
the grey cathedral cloisters, he lived in a comfortable old house, 
with its stained glass oriel window looking out into the street in 
front, and behind it a quaint, old-fashioned garden, whose well- 
trimmed lawn sloped gently down to the banks of the river 
Thorpe. In this pleasant home the worthy gentleman contentedly 
spent his days, watching his apricots ripen in the summer sun, 
reading his books in his snug and well-stocked library, and enter- 
taining his more intimate friends with simple hospitality; and 
being of kindly disposition, of unaffected piety, and given to all 
good works, he was respected by all, and much beloved by a few 
devoted friends; but of all his relations and friends none had so 


« deep-rooted a place in the old man’s heart as his nephew, Harry, 


the son of his only brother, who was long since dead. Harry 
Newton, thanks to the liberality of his uncle, had lately purchased 
a partnership in the oldest firm of solicitors in Thorpestone, and 
was doing remarkably well; he loved his uncle with the devotion 
of a son, and no pleasanter sight could be seen than uncle and 
nephew walking, arm-in-arm, of a summer’s evening down the 
well-trimmed walks of the little garden. And so years rolled on, 
and Mr. Newton jogged quietly with them; and so many years 
had he lived in this quiet seclusion that the good people of 
Thorpestone had come to look upon him as a confirmed recluse, 
and had long since ceased to send him invitations to their various 
parties ; when lo! a “change came o’er the spirit of the dream.” 
Three years before the commencement of my story there came 
to live in Thorpestone a half-pay officer, named Major Wagstaff; 
and, as it happened, he took up his quarters in the comfortable 
house of Mrs. Robinson, Harry Newton’s landlady (for Mr. Newton 
was far too sensible a man to make his nephew live in a dull 
house with an old bachelor), Harry Newton soon got to know his 
fellow lodger, and ere long introduced him to his worthy uncle, 
when, to the surprise of all Thorpestone and to nobody more 
than Harry himself, the strangest friendship sprang up between 
the two old gentlemen. Mr. Newton, like many men who have 
lived all their lives in retirement, enjoyed hearing tales and 
wonders of lands he had never seen. And Major Wagstaff would 
talk about his varied experiences as long as he could get anybody 
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to listen to him. Now, Major Wagstaff, having come with good 
introductions, was soon asked to all the best houses in Thorpe- 
stone, and, enjoying society, was a regular attendant at all the 
Thorpestone gaieties. But he did not rest contented with that, 
he determined that his friend, Mr. Newton, should enjoy them 
too; and: what with perpetual bothering him and working upon 
his friend’s naturally passive nature, he overcame the habits 
and scruples of the old bachelor, and one fine summer day he 
succeeded in inducing him to go to a grand garden party, given 
by the Dean, an invitation for which Mr. Newton had, for a 
wonder, received. Imagine Harry Newton’s surprise when on 
entering the Dean’s garden, he saw his uncle, clad in a frock coat 
of antique build, and a hat that, from its appearance, could not 
have seen light for the last twenty years, handing tea and ices to 
the dowagers of Thorpestone. 

The Dean’s garden party was but the thin end of the wedge. 
The old man’s simple vanity was gratified by the congratulations 
he received on all sides on his unexpected reappearance in society, 
and soon he was as constant a habitué of the Thorpestone gaieties 
as the little Major himself. There wasn’t a dance, a drum, rout, 
tea-fight or garden party in Thorpestone that wasn’t graced by the 
presence of the two old gentlemen. And truly a strange contrast 
they make: Mr. Newton, tall and slight with scanty locks and 
high forehead, quietly dressed, and with a simple old-fashioned 
courtesy that savoured of a by-gone age; the Major, on the other 
hand, pompous in manner, short and stout in appearance, and with 
a red face, adorned by a very black moustache and whiskers, and 
surmounted by a plentiful supply of silky hair of the very darkest 
hue. I[l-natured people in Thorpestone used to point to the Major’s 
name in the tell-tale Army List, and make very ill-natured remarks 
regarding the Major’s ebon locks; but then, you see, in a small 
cathedral town, unless the Canon’s youngest daughter is kind 
enough to run away with the junior Verger, or the Precentor and 
the organist have the consideration to quarrel in the cathedral aisle, 
topics for conversation—at least such conversation as Thorpestone 
loved—are apt to grow scarce, and as you must have some subjects 
to talk about during the long winter evenings, the Major’s hair 
did quite as well as any other. 

In the meantime, Harry Newton viewed the strange friendship 
with feelings of doubt and suspicion. He liked the old Major 
well enough as a dinner companion, but, knowing the simplicity and 
generosity of his uncle, he objected strongly to the influence and 
ascendancy the Major was gradually assuming over him ; besides, 
which Harry saw plain enough that when they dined together it was 
invariably at his uncle’s house, when they drove to a party it was 
his uncle who paid the cabman, if they arranged to go to a concert, 
the Major would be graciously pleased to allow Mr. Newton to pay 
for both tickets, and so on; and Harry determined if ever he 
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should have an opportunity of breaking up this very one-sided 
friendship, he would not hesitate to use it. However, time went 
on, the two old gentlemen apparently grew thicker than ever, and 
the wished-for opportunity never came to Harry Newton. Fate, 
however, accomplished what Harry could not; and fate, on this 
occasion, took the shape of a widow. 

A year or so after the Dean’s garden party Thorpestone was in a 
state of flutter, owing to the arrival of a widow, who had taken a 
pretty house on the banks of the Thorpe. All they knew was, 
that her name was Mrs. Lomax, she was the widow of a London 
stockbroker, and that she was coming to Thorpestone. 

Popular excitement was at its height as the widow appeared in 
the Cathedral the first Sunday after her arrival; and, as regards 
her personal appearance, the male portion at least of Thorpestone, 
was perfectly satisfied, for she was a plump, lively-looking woman 
of forty-five or so,and dressed in perfect taste. She furnished her 
house prettily and waited for the neighbours to call on her. 

Nor did she wait long; in a month or so she had the honour of 
receiving a visit from no less a personage than the wife of the Dean, 
and, let me tell you, in the good town of Thorpestone, to be called 
upon by the Mrs. and Misses Dean was to be at once stamped with 
the hall mark of respectability. ‘The rest of the town followed, and 
Mrs. Lomax, being fond of society and having plenty of money, soon 
made the house the most popular in the town. Her Thursday 
receptions were invariably crowded, and among those who never 
failed to attend were Mr. Newton and Major Wagstaff. Both 
thought the widow charming, both soon began to have dim thoughts 
that, after all, bachelorhood was but a cheerless way of passing 
through the sear and yellow leaf, and both began to sound the 
other on the subject as they walked away together from the pretty 
little house on the river bank. But very soon the day arrived, 
when they did not walk together to and from the widow’s house, 
but when, on the contrary, each went stealthily by himself, not on 
the reception day at all, but when Mrs. Lomax was most likely to 
be alone, and as each walked up to the hall door each trusted in his 
heart that the other would not be there. Mrs. Lomax soon saw how 
matters stood, and, being fond of fun, played her admirers off, the 
one against the other, with all the skill of a finished coquette. The 
friendship between them had already begun to cool, and when the 
Major found Mr. Newton on Christmas Day, 18 —,having a téte-a-téte 
with the widow, over a cup of five o’clock tea, he smothered a remark 
scarcely suitable to the sacred character of the day, and strode 
back to his own house with rage and mortification in his heart. 
That evening Harry came to eat his Christmas turkey as usual with 
his uncle ; he noticed that the latter was unusually preoccupied, and 
being a pretty shrewd fellow he knew very wellthe cause. He had 
observed the cleft between the two men gradually widening with 
feelings of intense pleasure, for he would have gladly seen his 
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uncle married to the jolly widow, and thus have somebody to look 
after him in his old age; “ and,” thought Harry, “ I don’t mind much 
what happens as long as the Major gets his congé,” so, as he sat at 
dessert with Mr. Newton he skilfully led the conversation up to 
the matter, and finding him in a sympathetic—if despondent— 
mood, soon managed to extract the whole truth. 

“Come, uncle,” said Harry, after Mr. Newton ceased talking, 
“the whole matter resolves itself into this—both you and the 
Major are sweet on Mrs. Lomax, and you are afraid he'll cut you 
out. Eh?” 

“Well, Harry,” said the uncle, “ you put things a little plainly, 
you know, still I’m bound to confess you’re not far wrong. But 
Harry, dear boy, remember,” he continued, “even if I was for- 
tunate enough to marry Mrs. Lomax, I shouldn’t allow it to interfere 
with your future prospects, and whatever money I intended 4 

‘“¢ Now, uncle,” interrupted Harry, “ please stop talking like that ; 
you've been more than a father to me ever since I was a little 
child, and if you were never to give me another sixpence from 
to-day, you would have already done far more for me than I could 
ever hope to repay; so please don’t let anything of that sort enter 
into your mind. Im in a good business, healthy, strong, and love 
my profession—what more does a young man want; and if there is 
one thing left to make me happier, it would be to see you married 
to some nice lady, like our friend, Mrs. Lomax! And, by-the-bye, 
uncle, I suppose you’re going to her dance on New Year’s Day.” 

“ Yes, of course,” said the old gentleman, with a blush. 

“¢ And the Major too ?” asked Harry. 

“Qh! indeed yes,” he replied, dolefully: “he’s going to open 
the dance with her: she at first asked me to, but I had refused, for 
you know I can’t dance, and I’m afraid I’m a little too old to 
learn now.” 

Harry went on sipping his port and pondering deeply ; suddenly 
his eye twinkled, and he looked up and said, 

“TI suppose, uncle, if anything were to stop the Major going in 
for the widow you would try yourself—straightaway, I mean.” 

“ [-er think I-er might try,” replied the uncle. 

“ Done with you,” cried Harry. ‘“ Now mind, uncle, if anything 
stops the Major I shall expect you to have a shot yourself.” 

And very soon he said good-night, and returned to his lodgings. 
On arriving there he went straight up to the Major’s room, and 
found that worthy smoking a cheroot over a novel. 

‘‘ Look here, Major,” said Harry, “ you're going to Mrs. Lomax’s 
dance, aren't you?” 

“ Yes !” replied the Major, “ why ?” 

“Oh! Iam going too, and I thought if you would care to dine 
downstairs with me at seven, we could have a quiet smoke after 
dinner and go together.” 

* Very well,” said the Major; “ but as I have to open the ball 
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with Mrs. Lomax at nine, I should like the cab not later than a 
quarter to nine.’ 

Harry Newton, as he started to the office on New Year’s Day, 
called his landlady and told her Major Wagstaff would dine with 
him at a quarter-past seven; and as he left the room, he opened 
the clock glass and put the hands back a quarter-of-an-hour. In 
the evening the Major arrived at seven, in full evening costume ; 
Harry looked for a moment at his hair with deep anxiety and then 
gave a sigh of relief. 

“Come before your time, Major, it wants a quarter-of-an-hour 
yet to dinner.” 

The Major looked at the clock, and replied, ‘* So it seems by 
your clock, but I make the hour by my watch. Are you quite sure 
you're right | .- 

“Oh perfectly ! ” said Newton ; “ but, never mind, dinner will soon 
be up,” and in a quarter-of-an-hour it appeared. It was a nice 
little bachelors’ dinner, and the Major evidently enjoyed it. As 
soon as it was over, Harry drew the chairs to the fire and asked the 
Major to have a cigar. The Major hesitated, thought of dancing 
with the widow in a smoke-perfumed coat ; but when Harr y sug- 
gested a certain brand of Henry Clays the “Major specially loved, 
the latter gave way. Harry went to the sideboard, fetched out a 
box, which, alas, was empty. ‘ Oh,” said he, “ it’s odd, there’s not 
one left. Just excuse me one moment, Major, I have my case full 
up-stairs on my dressing-table.” 

It took at least five minutes for Harry to find that cigar-case, 
and he seemed to be very red and excited from the search. They 
each lit a cigar and smoked on; as the hands of Newton’s clock 
pointed to half-past eight a cab drove up to the door, and there 
was a ring at the front-door bell. 

“By Jove!” said Newton, looking at his watch, “ that’s our cab ; 
and, what’s more, Major, you are right, my clock is a quarter-of-an- 
hour slow, and it’s now a quarter to nine.” 

“ Good heavens! ” cried the Major, “ we shall be late ; I must. just 
run up to my room for a moment.” 

The Major darted upstairs, while Harry stood at the foot on the 
passage with fixed lips and beating heart. Suddenly he heard the 
Major yell out, “ Hang it, Newton, I can’t find my matches; for 
goodness sake bring me a box.” 

Harry waited a moment, and then ran up to the Major’s room 
and saicl, 

“ Bad luck be it, Major, I can’t find one in the place, and I 
haven't time to get you a candle ; but you're all right, Major, you 
know, and unless you're sharp you'll be awfully late—good 
gracious! there goes the hour chiming! 

The Major rushed downstairs, breathlessly seized a hat, and 
dashed into the cab—Harry giving vent toa chuckle as they 
passed a gas-lamp in the hall. In five minutes they arrived at the 
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widow’s house. As the door opened, the footman looked at the 
Major and began to grin from ear to ear; but Harry, who walked 
behind, soon stopped the flunkey’s mirth by putting his finger to 
his lips and displaying a half-sovereign. The result of this 
manceuvre was magical ; and, having told the Major to go up first, 
the latter was conducted with becoming gravity to the drawing- 
room, where Mrs. Lomax was anxiously waiting for him to open 
the dance. Ff 

“ Major Wagstaff!!” cries the footman. 

“ How d’ye do, my dear madam,” began the little Major, with 
his politest bow: “ allow me to wish you a happy new year.” He 
saw, however, to his astonishment, the happy face of the widow 
grow broader, and an irrepressible smile wreathing round her lips 
as she replied, 

Oh, Major Wagstaff, how-er funny-er— you are.” 

‘Funny, madam! I really fail to see any fun in my remark, I 
can assure you it came from the bottom of my heart.” 

Hereupon the widow, having endured for thirty seconds the 
agonies of suffocation in ineffectually endeavouring to withstrain 
her mirth, burst into a fit of uncontrollable laughter, followed by 
everybody in the room. 

‘““Good heavens! madam, what is the cause of this ill-timed 
mirth,” cried the indignant Major. 

“ Your funny” (sob) “ hair” (sob), shrieked the widow. 

The Major, happening at that moment to catch a glimpse of 
himself in a pier-glass close at hand, saw to his horror that the 
locks that hitherto had been as black as the raven’s wing were 
now as fiery as the rising sun. Yes, notwithstanding the fact 
that the hair on his face was jet-black, that on his head was 
glowing red—red! no, I say carrots! With a terrible impre- 
cation he rushed from the house and returned to his lodgings ; and, 
dreading the universal chaff that would for the future await him 
on all sides, and knowing his reputation as a lady-killer gone for 
ever, he left Thorpestone the next morning. 

As he flew downstairs there was one person, however, who gave 
an inward chuckle of satisfaction, and that was Master Harry, who 
had waited on the landing ensconced behind a curtain, and there 
saw that almost unexpected success had attended his cunningly- 
devised plot. For Harry Newton had often observed that when 
he and the Major dined together before going to a dance or 
concert, no matter how carefully the Major might have been 
dressed for dinner, he always made a point of running upstairs for 
a few minutes just before starting, and coming downstairs with 
his hair unusually black, glossy, and well brushed. From which 
remarkable phenomenon Harry easily concluded that the very 
last piece of the Major’s toilet was to change his ordinary wig 
for the one he used on special occasions. Therefore, as soon 


as they had arranged to dine together, Harry betcok himself 
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to the coiffeur he knew Major Wagstaff patronised, and after a 
little pecuniary transaction had passed between them, he found 
out that not only was the barber accustomed to re-dress the 
Major’s wig, but that he actually had one of them in his hands 
undergoing repair. So by dint of bribery and persuasion Harry 
induced him to make a wig the exact fac-simile of the one then 
in his hands, only fiery red instead of black. Having delayed 
dinner, and having ordered the cabman to come five minutes too 
soon ; when dinner was concluded, under the specious excuse of 
finding his cigar-case, he went to the Major’s bed-room ; and 
there, to his delight, on the dressing-table lay a glossy well- 
combed wig. Harry substituted the red one, took away the 
matches from both the Major’s room and his own, and when the 
cab came and the Major found himself late, what between the 
darkness and the bustle he fell easily into the cleverly conceived 
trap; and never discovered his mistake till he saw his carrotty pate 
in Mrs. Lomax’s pier-glass. 

The widow soon recovered her equanimity and the dance went off 
capitally. A few days after old Mr. Newton, seeing his only rival 
disposed of, proposed to the widow and was accepted. They are 
now the happiest couple in Thorpeshire; and if ever they happen 
to be in a fit of the dumps or blues, they have only to think of 
Major Wagstaff and his wig, and a hearty laugh is the immediate 
result ! 
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DISAPPOINTED MEN. 





THERE are few speculations which seem to possess greater attrac- 
tions for the human mind than the somewhat unprofitable and 
illogical enquiry, “ What might have been?” Philosophers may 
smile at our simplicity; yet there is always a charm in surmising 
what a Chatterton or a Kirke White might have accomplished if 
their lives had been prolonged, though in this very supposition 
we are imagining what is not only impossible, but, if we regard 
the matter rightly, unimaginable, since, in the inevitable series of 
circumstances, effect must follow cause with unalterable precision, 
and nothing could possibly have happened otherwise than it has 
happened. There is, however, another similar question, which we 
shall perhaps find more profitable and not. less interesting to 
discuss ; why it is that some men, who seem to be gifted with all 
the essential qualities and characteristics of genius, fail to attain 
that success to which they might reasonably aspire. Instead of 
vainly repining at the fixed and unquestionable laws of nature, we 
shall thus be merely considering the conditions under which one 
of these laws is seen to work. 

“‘ Disappointed men,” in the sense which I have already indicated, 
are, unfortunately, far from uncommon. In every branch of society 
and every phase of life, we are often reminded of the truth of those 
two remarkable lines in “ Sohrab and Rustum ”: 


“For some are born to do great deeds and live, 
And some are born te be obscured and die.” 


There are few, indeed, who can look back to their school-days, 
without being able to recall examples of disappointed boys, youth- 
ful prodigies, who, as it was secretly whispered throughout the 
school, were in reality vastly superior, in this or that department 
of learning, to the more fortunate individuals who carried off the 
prizes, though through some strange freak of fortune, or other- 
wise inexplicable cause, they invariably failed to do themselves 
justice upon public examination. We all can remember well some 
similar instance in the cricket field, some disappointed and 
disappointing member of our school eleven, who proved himself by 
his style to be theoretically the best batsman, yet practically 
always failed his party in the time of need. So also at the 
University, in every examination and in every athletic contest: there 
was always some “dark horse,” if I may borrow a sporting phrase, 
some free lance among the competitors, who was: privately under- 
stood to be eminently capable of success, yet never secured any 
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substantial recognition of his merits. Nor are such characters to 
be found only in boyhood and youth; in every profession and rank 
of life there are men who, to all appearance, are qualified by their 
genius and accomplishments to take a prominent place in society, 
yet are thwarted and retarded at every step by some unaccountable 
and unapparent personal shortcoming, or some malignant spite of 
fortune. 

For how else are we to explain this most interesting though 
most unfortunate class of characters ? 

If we choose between the two commonest theories, we must 
either attribute their failure to some natural defect and innate 
inferiority, which, in spite of their seeming ability, condemns 
them to perpetual disappointment (a condition of things which 
would be described in common phraseology as “their own fault”); 
or we must believe that the success which they are naturally 
capable of attaining is kept from them by the external circum- 
stances and so-called “ chances” of life. The first of these two 
views is, in the main, the one taken by Carlyle—according to his 
doctrine, the genius of a great man is not called into activity by 
the circumstances of the age in which he lives. “The Time call 
forth? Alas, we have known Times call loudly enough for their 
great man, but not find him when they called! He was not 
there ; Providence had not sent him.”' Neither can genius be 
ultimately baffled and defeated by unfavourable conditions of time 
and place, for it is heaven-sent and independent of all external 
circumstances. ‘The most precious gift that Heaven can give to 
the earth ; a man of ‘ genius,’ as we call it; the Soul of a man 
actually sent down from the skies with a God’s-message to us.”* 
And again * No great man lives in vain. The History of the 
world is but the Biography of great men.”*® 

There is a great gulf fixed between the heroie and the common- 
place nature ; as the former will never fail, so the latter will never 
succeed in performing great decds; for they are essentially 
different in quality, and not only in their incidental surroundings. 
The criterion of greatness is therefore success. 

Such, however, is not the general opinion. The more common 
belief is that genius may be fatally influenced and circumscribed 
by fortune ; that great men are often made or marred by the cir- 
cumstances under which their life is cast. This is the popular 
notion to which Gray has given expression in a passage now pro- 
verbial. 

. ane in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 


Hands that the rod of empire might havé sw ay 'd, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre,” 


According to this view success is no-safe criterion of greatness 
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DISAPPOINTED MEN. 205 
the failure of disappointed men, the “ village-Hampdens” and 
‘mute inglorious Miltons,” may, for all we know, be owing 
to the absence of opportunity, or some other wholly external 
cause. 

It is difficult to decide between these two opinions, for, though 
each seems to contain a portion of the truth, neither is entirely 
conclusive or satisfactory. The whole question is, indeed, one of 
those mysteries of life which we cannot hope to elucidate or 
finally determine. We may call it if we like “the survival of the 
fittest,” or by some other scientific name, but the mystery still 
remains unsolved, why, out of a number of men who are appar- 
ently equally gifted by nature, some are fit and others unfit for 
successfully competing in the great struggle of life. It would of 
course greatly expedite and simplify the difficulty, if we could 
assume, with Carlyle, that there is some absolute and natural 
inferiority in these ‘ Disappointed Men,” and that external 
circumstances are in no way the cause of their failure; for we 
should then be able to believe that there is no waste, even in this 
life, of genius, that most precious of all human possessions. The 
great man never fails to fulfil his heaven-inspired task, 
the ordinary man must always fail to accomplish that for 
which he is by nature incapacitated. But, unfortunately, this 
theory, so simple in itself, is contrary to general experience and 
observation, for it is a sad fact, but nevertheless a true one, that 
there is a mysterious wastefulness in nature which cannot be 
accounted for by the supposition that only the unfit perish while the 
fittest survive. Where is the proof that the apple which the wind 
dashed prematurely from its branch was inferior to the others 
that remained unscathed; or that the crop which the rain injured 
was worse by nature than the one which was brought to perfection 
by asummer sun? So also with the genius of man; we can 
scarcely refuse to admit that in many cases, the cause of failure 
has been the niggardliness of fortune rather than any natural 
defect. 

On the other hand the common belief, to which Gray bits 
given poetical expression, is ouly partially true and will not 
wholly account for the difficulty. External circumstances may 
sometimes curtail genius; but there are also many cases where 
men of genius fail, when to all appearance they have good oppor- 
tunity of succeeding, and where the fault cannot justly be laid on 
fortune. 

Before going further, it may be well to illustrate my meaning by 
a few instances. I do not wish to take as my examples men who 
have failed through obviously mistaking or over-rating their own 
powers; though such cases are generally sad and interesting 
enough, as for instance, that of “ Daddy Crisp,” the friend and 
adviser of Miss Burney, who ruined his own prospects in life by 
persisting in imagining himself to be a great dramatic genius. 
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Still less do 1 mean to celebrate the vagaries of merely erratic 
genius, for, in spite of Dryden’s assertion that, “ great wits are sure 
to madness near allied,” I believe there is a very appreciable 
difference between a man of genius, and a “ ne’er-do-well.” I 
refer rather to men who, to all outward seeming, have real genius, 
but for some cause or other failto turn their powers to any practical 
advantage. The typical instance of this class of men is, of course, 
to be found in Mr. Browning’s “ Waring.” In him we see repre- 
sented a man of truly heroic soul, who, with all the elements of 
success, could not, or did not, succeed, 


“ As up and down he paced this London, 
With no work done, but great works undone,” 


And finally vanished from the view of his friends and acquaint- 
ances, perhaps to re-appear as a leader of men, better appreciated 
in some distant land. 
There are many “ Warings” in real life, less heroic, perhaps, 
yet in some degree similar in nature to Mr. Browning's disap- 
pointed hero. “ What’s become of Waring” is a question which we 
have all asked at some time or other, when we have recalled to 
mind some acquaintance of our early years, who once gave promise 
of future greatness. It is difficult, however, to mention famous 
examples of such characters, for fame is reserved for successful, 
not disappointed, heroes. Yet it is instructive to consider such a 
character as that of Branwell, the talented, but ill-fated brother of 
Charlotte Bronté. ‘ He was full,” says Mrs. Gaskell', “of noble im- 
pulses, as well as of extraordinary gifts. . . He had a stronger desire 
for literary fame burning in his heart than even that which occa- 
sionally flashed up in his sisters’. He tried various outlets for his 
talents.” And again, in another passage—‘“ Poor misguided fellow ! 
this craving to see and know London, and that stronger craving 
after fame, were never to be satisfied. He was to die at the end 
of a short and blighted life.” It is indeed a strange and myste- 
rious fact, that while the sisters, from whom little was expected, 
were destined “ to do great deeds and live,” the brother, who was 
the pride and hope of the whole Bronté family, should have been 
destined “to be obscured and die.” It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to discever wherein lies the essential difference between such men 
as these and those who are more successful. We may even see, 
from the characters of some famous men, how narrow and how ill- 
defined is the line that divides success from failure; the heroic 
from the commonplace. The scale of genius, as of all other quali- 
ties,is a gradual one; there is often much that is heroic in ordinary 
people, and much that is ordinary in heroes. In which class are 
we to place such characters as Hartley Coleridge? And many 
other instances might be produced of men who are thus on the 
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borderland of greatness, yet have produced no great work. Even 
in a man as indubitably great as de Quincey we find almost more 
of failure than of success ; he was in many senses of the word a 
“disappointed man.” 

In discussing such characters it would be waste of time to attempt 
to explain what is inexplicable, or to account for what is unaccount- 
able; yet it will probably be found that the truth lies somewhere 
between the two theories before mentioned. It is true, as Gray 
says, that genius is often hampered and hindered by the various 
accidents of life; it is also true, as Carlyle says, that the failure 
is sometimes caused by personal deficiency. Yet this deficiency 
cannot be correctly called lack of power, or mental inferiority, but 
is rather a certain diffidence in giving expression to private views ; 
a dislike of entering the lists of public controversy; or one of the 
numberless obstacles which often, as in the case of “ Waring,” bar 
the paths of men who might otherwise be great. Herein, it seems 
to me, lies the only possible clue to the solution of the mystery; 
or at least the only consolation for what is otherwise entirely sad 
and disappointing. 

And here I must again draw my illustrations from the poetry 
of Mr. Browning, who, above all other writers, has treated this 
class of character with tenderness and appreciation. He, at least, 
will sanction no harsh judgment, will draw no hard and fast 
line between the heroic and commonplace ; for it is his evident 
opinion that success is not the only or the final criterion of true 


greatness ; that those who fail here are not necessarily of a lower 


or baser nature than those who succeed, even though their failure 
‘annot be accounted for by lack of good fortune or opportunity. 
He shows in “ Rabbi Ben Ezra,” how a man may fail before the 


eyes of his fellow-men, and yet succeed hefore God and his own 
conscience. 


“* Not on the vulgar mass 
Called ‘ work ’ must sentence pass, 
Things done, that took the eye and had the price ; 
O’er which, from level stand, 
The low world laid its hand, 
Found straightway to its mind, could value in a trice. 


But all the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main account ; 
All instinets immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s amount. 


Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped ; 
All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me, 
This I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shared. 


And again, in Abt Vogler we find the beautiful and consolator 
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suggestion that failure in this world may be only the prelude of 
success hereafter in a future and fuller existence. 


‘«The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard ; 
Enough that he heard it once: we shall hear it by- -and-bye.” 


This may seem to some but a poetical fancy and an idealist’s 
dream ; yet to many it will appear, not only a nobler, but a truer 
method of treating the subject, than that adopted by the most 
practical and realistic of our writers. In Middlemarch we re- 
cognise in Lydgate the character of a disappointed man, disap- 
pointed through no apparent fault of his own, but through the 
inevitable force of a pitiless destiny, and the selfishness of those 
by whom he was surrounded. His failure is absolute, irreparable ; 
there is no alleviating circumstance in this life, and no hope is 
held out of future consolation. It seems to me that there is little 
“truth,” though plenty of dry and hard “ fact,” in such a picture 
as this; it is the mere scientific photograph of a life, devoid of all 
the warmth and colour which only the artist’s hand can give. But 
the whole subject is one which excludes positive knowledge or 
dogmatic assertion; and the more we consider this question of 
disappointed lives, the more strange and mysterious will it appear, 
and the more shall we realise the truth of Charles Lamb’s words, 

“The economy of Heaven is dark, 
And wisest clerks have missed the mark.” 

















































THE PROPOSED CHANNEL TUNNEL. 





WiLL Englishmen never learn the lessons taught by past ex- 
perience, never learn to avoid the quicksands on which they have 
so often foundered ? Will they not remember the bitter results 
of the South Sea Bubble and numberless similar misfortunes ? 
Will they still make fresh experiments with dangerous tools of 
which they know so little? Is no proposal so Quixotic but that 
some corner may be found on our shores where it will be carefully 
nurtured and brought to perfection? Ask any chemist who 
spends his life in experimentalising how often he meets with 
success and how often with failure! And shall we take another 
ticket in the lottery, again try another experiment ? 

How true it is that history repeats itself, for at this moment we 
are asked to tempt Fortune once more by undertaking a work the 
most insane and useless that perverted human ingenuity ever 
devised. 

We are asked to remove England from her proud position as an 
island and reduce her to a mere appendage of the Continent. 
We are asked, in spite of past failures, to make another experi- 
ment on a still grander scale, and one involving more stupendous 
interests. We must, in effect, tell Nature that she has made 
a mistake, for which we in the nineteenth century have found the 
remedy! She has left her work unfinished—we will bring it to 
perfection ! 

It is proposed that we take shares in a so-called “commercial ” 
undertaking, that we enter into articles of partnership the most 
ill-chosen possible. It is of all nations with the French, Eng- 
land’s ancient enemies, between a large portion of whose people 
and our own there exist keen rivalry, bitter feelings, angry 
thoughts, smouldering, ’tis true, but still there, ready to burst into 
a furious conflagration when fanned by some passing wind. It is 
with them we are asked to make a binding, indissoluble agree- 
ment. Other partnerships, if they turn out to be undesirable, 
can be cancelled—not so this one. Yet what more unsuitable 
partners could be found! Differing in manners, language, re- 
ligion (or perhaps want of religion), morals, aims, and objects, 
what more hybrid association could be suggested ? To those with 
whom we have seldom, even for a short time, pulled together 
harmoniously, it is expected that we should yoke ourselves 
by a tie which once formed cannot be broken except at an 
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incalculable loss, which will hamper every movement and beset us 
with difficulties wherever we turn. In peace it would produce 
endless bickerings and quarrels, while in time of war, if not the 
actual cause of hostilities, its presence would be an unpleasant 
addition. 

There have appeared from time to time various disjointed facts 
and short notices in connection with this Channel Tunnel, but 
from such sources little satisfactory information can be gathered. 

A more detailed account has been attempted by Lord Bra- 
bourne, who in the Contemporary Review offers a defence on its 
behalf. Considering the personal interest which he has in the 
undertaking and the thorough knowledge he must have of all its 
details in consequence of being on the Board of the Submarine 
Continental Railway Company, it may fairly be assumed that 
this is the best defence that.can be given, and in order to see the 
merits and demerits of the case, perhaps we cannot do better than 
use it as a guide. 

In whatever light we view the matter, it is evident that the 
result of al] investigations will finally be ranged under two heads. 
Firstly, comes the question what are the benefits which we may 
reasonably expect if the proposed scheme be carried into execu- 
tion? And, secondly, what are the dangers—some, no doubt, 
remote—against which the most competent authorities warn us? 

With reference to the latter point, after what has been said by 
Lords Admiral Dunsany and General Wolseley, it would be as 
presumptive of me, even if inclined to do so, to make light of 
the difficulties as to imagine that the expression of my opinion 
could add weight to theirs. Their decision shall only be referred 
to as forming in part the ground of Lord Brabourne’s argument. 

It may seem paradoxical to say that although the second 
question mentioned above is of the highest importance, and 
cannot be too strictly enquired into, yet at the same time it has 
indirectly usurped more than its share of attention; because, all 
our efforts, or nearly all, being employed in seeking for a solution 
to the matter of greater and more immediate importance, we are 
apt to overlook the one of lesser magnitude. It is taken for 
granted that we shall certainly derive some considerable advantages 
if the project be carried into execution, but we cannot stop now 
to consider what those advantages exactly are, we shall find time 
for that bye-and-bye, at present all our energies must be devoted 
to find out whether the threatened dangers can be averted. A 
huge mountain lies before us: can we by any means reach its 
summit and descend safely on the other side? No, Englishmen, 
there is another question which we must also ask ourselves: if 
we brave all the hardships, troubles, dangers, and at last seem 
likely to reach the top, what is there on the other side to compen- 
sate for all this? It shall be my object to point out that the 
compensation is just about zero; it may be a little more ora little 
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less, but it cannot vary much. The promoters themselves of the 
scheme show how weak is their argument here, for while the hero 
of Tel-el-Kebir beseeches us to think of the increased facilities 
which would thus be afforded for invasion, and the evils which 
must result in the shape of an increased army, taxes, etc.,whether 
an invasion ever takes place or not, Lord Brabourne and his col- 
leagues assure us that we need have no more qualms about sea- | 
sickness now, and that the patience of invalids will not in future A 
be tried while waiting for fair weather to cross the Channel— | 
“You may get in at Charing Cross, and we'll bring you without | 
change to Paris!” Is not this somewhat puerile? Is the incon- A 
venience of individuals to be put in one scale, though only as a 
help, maybe, and the independence of an Empire in the other ? | 
The next argument, however, is more weighty. It is said that ie 
England will derive commercial benefits from the enterprise. 
Now as we are par excellence a commercial nation, this suggestion 
is received with more favour than would otherwise fall to its share. 
But on this account there is need to take extra precautions, for 
men are always more easily persuaded that a statement is true | 
when the suggestion coincides with their wishes. Enquiry must | 
therefore be carefully made as to how this. supposed advantage ) 
will arise, and what guarantees there are of its existence. When- ) 
ever communication is opened between places which have hitherto i 
had few opportunities of mutual intercourse, there is then likeli- \ 
hood of the community receiving substantial benefits by the | 
increased facilities for moving from place to place. But where i 
there is this communication already, and ample means of trans- 
port, a new railway cannot offer these advantages. At present 
the public has no reason to complain that there is any unnecessary 
delay or inconvenience in getting to and from the Continent. It 
is not proposed to take in any new part of the country: all would 
still have to pass through Dover and Calais or their vicinity. 7 
Does any one fancy that it will cost less for either goods or 
passengers than at present? It would be somewhat premature | 
just yet to expect the shareholders or directors to issue their scale i 
of charges, but we may perhaps form some idea for ourselves. 
To begin with, as has been remarked, the present tariff is not 
only moderate, but extremely low. Then of all modes of carriage 
that by water is cheaper than by land, and when the journey is 
i: by sea it becomes still less expensive. Railway transit is much 
dearer ; but when, in addition to the metals, carriages, engines, 
etc., a tunnel has to be made under water the whole distance, 
, then it becomes a costly undertaking, and it passes my compre- 
17 hension to see how a reduced tariff can be managed; this being 
tT equally true of passengers and of goods. No, the poor man can 
never gain anything from this plan, it is only those who are able 
and willing to pay extra for their comfort. 
It will be noticed that I do not profess to foretell what ratio 
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the actual returns will bear to the expenditure. I do not assert 
that the undertaking will not pay the shareholders, for of course 
they might retort “that is our look out”; but what I do insist 
upon is the great probability, if not certainty, that increased 
prices will be the result. Nor can the saving of time be material 
—it would, most likely, only be reckoned by minutes. Thus the 
tunnel would not be used except by a small number of those going 
abroad. But even if it were universally employed and the steamers 
obliged to cease running, then would occur the very disaster we 
wish to avoid, viz., a monopoly, when exorbitant prices would 
certainly be charged. Now this, in itself, would be a hindrance to 
commerce. 

But Lord Brabourne invites us to view the subject from a higher 
vantage ground ; he scorns such low ideas, and points triumphantly 
to the “friendly intercourse” which must (of course there is 
absolutely no doubt) immediately spring up, and to the perfect 
goodwill which must ensue, so sublime that it cannot be adequately 
expressed in words, but is left to each one’s imagination! Such a 
lasting peace will be cemented that our soldiers may be turned 
into porters (for the sake of the argument, all admirers of the 
scheme are expected to forget that there are other nations to be 
considered besides our neighbours on the other side of the channel), 
and our barracks, arsenals, etc., into warehouses for merchandise! 
And all this is to be brought about by some twenty or thirty miles 
of tunnel! Wonders never cease. 

Before Lord Brabourne was elevated to the Peerage, and had 
thrown his great weight into the Conservative cause, he helped to 
send a “message of peace” to Ireland, with an escort of 35,000 
troops. Elated with its success, he longs to establish a similar 
peace between England and France! 

If it were proposed to join us by the same means to our posses- 
sions in Africa or India, and the plan were feasible, one might then 
expect some of the desired results to follow, but to believe that 
the journey between London and Paris is to be shortened by so 
many minutes, or hours, if you will, that therefore human nature 
will be changed, is absurd. Although everyone rejoices that there 
is at least an outward peace between this country and France, are 
we sure that it is not indeed merely superficial, awaiting some 
trivial incident to give place to a very different state of things ? 
Even at this moment, as if to justify my words, it is well known 
that the two Governments have tried for the last couple of years to 
renew the terms on which we had hitherto carried on our com- 
merce, or at least with partial modifications, but with no satisfactory 
results. And now the last chance seems to have failed us, for 
Gambetta, the best friend we had in France, is dead; he who 
alone strove unceasingly to renew the Commercial Treaty on such 
terms as would be acceptable to us, is no more. Who then is 
sanguine enough to imagine that if a tunnel were made such 
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difficulties would disappear? If you tunnelled right through the 
world, that would not change man’s selfishness. 

If easy communication between countries is desirable, we may 
fairly expect to find that those whom Nature has placed in closest 
contiguity are on the most friendly terms. Is this so? Take the 
case of Germany and the country with which it is proposed to 
connect ourselves, France; they have no physical barriers to 
prevent their intercourse ; nowhere are their territories separated 
by more than a river, and not even by that since the annexation 
of Alsace and Lorraine. But has this preduced a peaceful alliance ; 
increased their commerce, or helped the cause of civilisation ? 
The chief object of the Germans after the last war was, on their 
own showing, to obtain such a line of fortresses and territory as 
would enable them more effectually to prevent the easy passage 
of their neighbours to their own soil. What right have we to 
suppose that if we were joined to either belligerent she would treat 
us differently? In 1870, many thought that England should join 
her arms to those of France, because the two countries lay so 
near each other; if we practically approached still nearer this plea 
could be urged with so much more force. 

There is as keen rivalry and jealousy between the United States 
and Canada as between any other countries; and if we go to 
South America, it will generally be found that some of the various 
States are engaged in war. One may well exclaim, “ Preserve me 
from my friends!” Moreover, if commercial advantages are to be 
had, England will only have her share, which is not likely to be 
a lar ge one, when France and perhaps others have had a finger in 
the pie. 

Lord Dunsany says, with truth, that the tunnel “would be on 
the highway of continental and transatlantic traffic,’ and that, 
therefore, “ we could not be the sole rulers of its destinies.” This 
fact Lord Brabourne admits, but claims as being favourable to his 
view of the matter. He asserts that whatever it is the common 
interest of nations to maintain, cannot be made “the means of 
gratifying the ambition or love of conquest which may at any 
time be cherished by the individual ruler of a particular country.” 
Again, it will be observed we are asked to wander off to the regions 
of imagination and theory, with the utmost disregard for facts. 
If we had never been placed in similar circumstances, we might 
attach some weight to this assertion. But has there never been 
any other “ highway for nations”? Surely when weare even now 
putting our hands into our pockets to pay nearly £4,000,000—the 
only other such thoroughfare that has ever been made—there is 
no need deliberately to saddle ourselves with another at our very 
doors! Rather than let it fall into the hands of others,:and 
because it was directly on the road to our Indian possessions, we 
invested largely in Suez Canal shares. In a pecuniary sense, at 
least, this has turned out better than even the most sanguine 
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expectations: we derive a considerable yearly income, the shares 
have gone up immensely in value, and we have an acknowledged 
right to keep its passage free for war ships. In spite of this, we 
have just had a war to maintain this right: although “a highwa 
for nations,” yet, strange to say, the whole brunt of the conflict 
has fallen upon us! As soon as there appeared a chance of 
smelling gunpowder, the French fleet, acting on the maxim that 
“ Distance lends enchantment to the scene,” was, by the admir- 
able forethought of her Government, prudently removed to a safe 
distance from Alexandria. Before things reached this pass, 
everyone knew what interests the French had in the canal, we 
were continually reminded of it, and thus there was no difficulty 
about a dual control until the incident just mentioned occurred, 
when suddenly the scene changes, and to the surprise(?) of the 
world the co-operation of our allies “is gone like a beautiful 
dream,” not one vestige of it appearing till all hostilities are 
over; and then our friends, with whom we are now asked 
to have “ friendiy intercourse,” are heard loudly knocking at the 
door, as if nothing had happened, and like a set of whining 
children, vociferously clamouring that things should go on as 
formerly. It is with these people we are asked to make a closer 
connection. 

Lord Beaconsfield did not make the Suez Canal, but when it 
was completed he determined to keep it as far as possible in his 
own hands. Now, however, we are asked to take the initiative, 
and make another “highway,” not to our own possessions, but to 
the land of a discontented rival who may at any time become, as 
she often has been, an avowed enemy. 

There is one point worthy of notice, viz.: both ideas, that of 
the Suez Canal and the Channel Tunnel, originated on the other 
side of the water. It has been said, with what truth I know not, 
that in case the present scheme is found impracticable, another 
French genius has prepared plans for a bridge—which might ap- 
propriately be named the “ Bridge of Size ”—between Dover and 
Calais, spanning the English Channel. 

We have thus far noticed all the advantages claimed by the 
promoters of the scheme, viz.: That (1) to individuals it would 
offer increased facilities and conveniences for travelling to and 
from the Continent ; (2) for England it would somehow or other 
improve her commerce; (3) there would be greater facilities for 
intercourse between ourselves and the Continent, which would 
quite pacify France, and instead of being obliged to increase our 
army and taxes, as Lords Wolseley and Dunsany foolishly imagine, 
we should be able to lessen both considerably ; (4) as it would be 
a “highway for nations,” therefore all who use it would have 
some share in its management, and thus, although indeed we 
should not have the full control of our own affairs, there would 
be this advantage, that there need be no fear lest any special 
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claim will be made on us to protect it, for that will be the joint 
concern of “ the nations.” : 

I have endeavoured to show that these are the ideas held by 
men of too sanguine a turn of mind, based on an artificial standard 
of human character, for (1) is an inadequate reason considering 
the interests involved ; (2) is more than doubtful; (3) is, on the 
best authority, likely, if not certain, to prove untrue; and (4) is 
contrary to the facts which experience teaches us, as has been 
exemplified by recent affairs in connection with the Suez Canal. . 

On turning to the other side of the case we receive but little 
encouragement. Since those best fitted to form an opinion have 
declared that the proposed scheme would weaken our power of 
defence, it is not sufficient that doubts be thrown out by way of 
rejoinder, but such arguments must be clearly refuted. This, 
after a careful perusal of his article referred to, the candid reader 
will confess Lord Brabourne has signally failed to do. Let us 
therefore attend to the warning given. 

As I before promised, the well-known arguments of Lords 
Dunsany and Wolseley as urged by the former in the Nineteenth 
Century, considering the matter from a military point of view shall 
not be repeated here. Sufficient to remark that both have 
expressed in the strongest terms an unqualified disapproval of the 
undertaking. Influenced by the opinion of the latter authority, 
the Royal Commission lately appointed to enquire into the matter 
have likewise negatived the scheme. In spite of this we are still 
importunately asked to give a reluctant consent, and unless we 
rouse ourselves to an «active opposition and not merely remain 
passive onlookers, we shall assuredly read some morning the 
startling news that a Bill has passed making the proposed plan 
law, and that, although opposed to the wishes of nine-tenths of 
Englishmen. 

Of course Lord Brabourne is correct when he says, “ No great 
scheme has ever been projected, no new principle brought into 
play, without exciting the apprehension of those to whom its 
novelty is unwelcome and who sees therein dangers of the gravest 
character. This is true, but it is equally true that warnings have 
often been given which when neglected, results show to have been 
well founded. If warning had been listened to, we should not 
have lost the United States. Or, to look nearer home, when to all 
outward appearance everything seemed quiet in Ireland Lord 
Beaconsfield, in a letter to the Duke of Marlborough, March 8th, 
1880, said, ‘“ A danger, scarcely less disastrous than pestilence or 
famine, hangs over Ireland. . . . a pertion of its population is 
attempting to sever the constitutional tie which unites it to Great 
Britain.” Here was the voice of warning, but the voice of the 
charmer on the 31st of the same month assured a people, smitten 
with a temporary attack of mental ophthalmia, that there was 
“an absence of crime and outrage in Ireland. . . . with a general 
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feeling of comfort and satisfaction such as was unknown in the 
previous history of the country.” England preferred to follow the 
latter advice, and alas! what a result! Similar instances might 
be multiplied ad infinitum, but sufficient will present themselves 
to the reader’s mind. 

Lord Brabourne complains that unless the work is completed 
there will be difficulty in quieting his French partners, and asks, 
“What excuse can we make?” The natural reply is that we 
shall give no excuse at all, but can supply the very best for our 
veason for our refusal, and if that is not satisfactory, why they 
must “ grin and bear it.” As for his threat that by refusing to 
proceed we shall “ give great and just offence to our neighbours 
and allies,” it need only be remembered that of two evils it is 
best to choose the least. 

There is one point on which the Tunnel advocates are strangely 
unwilling to talk much, viz., its destruction in time of immediate 
danger. When Lord Brabourne feels obliged to say something 
reassuring and to promise that due precaution shall be taken, he 
immediately checks himself and puts his hand before his eyes 
shuddering at the very thought of such a catastrophe. We are 
told that “ plans can be furnished by which the Tunnel could be 
destroyed in half-a-dozen ways.” But the next sentence contains 
the comforting reflection that “such a terrible thing as the 
sudden destruction of a great international work and the loss of 
human life which would accompany it, are contingencies of which 
the present state of the world’s civilisation would render the 
occurrence improbable.” Just so, supposing that suitable 
arrangements had been made beforehand, and that any requisite 
machinery was in working order, who would undertake the 
responsibility implied in the destruction of millions of pounds 
worth of property, fearing lest it should afterwards turn out that 
such a course was not absolutely necessary ? What more likely, 
if not absolutely certain, than that an unscrupulous enemy would 
provide himself with English prisoners ?—who would then be ready 
to kill, he knows not how many of, his countrymen. Let it not be 
supposed that such means would only be resorted to by barbarians. 
Precisely the same thing was done by the Southerners in the 
American Civil War; and as late as 1870 the polite French them- 
selves must plead guilty to some grave charges. It is, indeed, 
too commonly asserted that all is fair in war. 

Furthermore, we are constantly told that it would be easy to 
guard the one entrance we should have to defend. But as soon 
as one tunnel is completed it may safely be expected that many 
others will spring into existence. Even at this early stage of 
affairs, rival companies have been formed, and of course with each 
new tunnel comes a fresh source of danger. 

It has been truly pointed out that if a tunnel were built it 
would, in unsettled times, be the cause of a panic. Even if there 
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was nothing worse than this to be feared it would be bad enough. 
A panic does not merely imply, as some imagine, that a certain 
number of individuals are alarmed and no further result follows. 
Business men dread it, for trade is materially affected, being often 
altogether paralysed ; the whole country receives a check, which 
is so much positive loss. 

In fine, this is a matter which touches the nation itself, and 
not only a comparatively small number of speculators; but the 
public has never been asked for its opinion, nor has any trouble 
been taken to find out its wishes. Before a treaty is made, before 
a junction is affected, this should be done. 

With great sagacity the promoters of the scheme appear to 
court the fullest investigation, and to give the matter publicity by 
means of occasional notices in the paper, coolly informing us how 
far the boring has been carried on, and by invitations to M.P.’s to 
avail themselves of a special train, a few hours at the sea side, 
and a good lunch if they will inspect the works. Let us not be 
lulled into a fancied security by such flimsy devices as these, nor 
allow matters to drift until retreat becomes impossible. This is a 
question which must be decided at every election, or we shall 
when too late, regret our apathy. When taking command of the 
troops in the late Egyptian campaign, General Wolseley advised 
his soldiers not to despise their enemies. This is the very mistake 
into which we must now guard against. Our Parliament is so 
framed that unless pressure is brought to bear from without, no 
one need despair of getting the most unreasonable bill passed, 
even when known to be opposed to the wishes of the majority out- 
side the House. This is the primary danger to be feared. After 

careful enquiries from various sources, I feel convinced the idea is 
distasteful to the greater number of Englishmen. But there is 
reason to fear lest this very fact should prove its own destruction. 
Lord Salisbury seemed to be uttering a well-worn truism when he 
lately remarked, ‘ Now-a-days, you have only to agitate long 
enough, and no matter what you ask, it will be conceded to you.” 

Instead of letting our rivals and enemies congratulate them- 
selves that we are in their clutches, let us rouse ourselves to meet 
the exigencies of the case, and by prompt action show that pros- 
perity has not, as so often happens, made us oblivious to danger, 
and rash enough to tempt fortune; and then they must confess, 
unwilling though they be, that “ England is England still.” 


E. J. MOERAN. 













































































































PASSING SUMMER. 


DaRK are the skies, and hoarse and drear 
The wind of Autumn sighs. 
Come to the woodland and the mere, 
And look on one whose end is near, 
The Summer as he dies. 


Our friend, in his glad youth, was he, 
And in his riper day ; 
We shared the gifts he scattered free—- 
It were but right and charity 
To watch him pass away. 


Much good his better times have seen— 
Bright skies and sunny hours ; 

His was the wealth of leafage green, 

The rippling corn, the waters’ sheen, 
And the rich hues of the flowers. 


Behold him! Wasted now and old, 
That was so fair and brave; 
Left lonely on the Autumn wold, 
To sink in penury and cold 
Into a joyless grave. 


Of that broad greenery, once his pride, 
To-day remains there none, 
Save yon red leaves that down-ward glide, 
Like blood-drops ebbing from the side 
Of the dying, one by one. 


Where are his flowers? No flowers are here. 
But rustling seed-stems dry. 

Things that like shrunken eld appear, 

And shake their palsied limbs and sere 
As the chill wind sweeps by. 


The morning skies above him bend, 
For him the winds are sighing, 
Oh! many a weary month must end 
Ere we look on half so kind a friend 
As the Summer that lies dying! 








THE THIN RED LINE. 


In the compass of these pages, it is impossible to give more 
than a fleeting glance at the martial state of Europe, during 
the post-feudal period which may be said to date from the decline 
of chivalry, and the gradual introduction of mercenary and stand- 
ing armies, in 1445, to the reign of Francis I. in 1515. During 
the above epoch the military student will find, however, in the 
pages of Brantome, Philip de Commines, Machiavelli, Lanoue, de 
Rohan, Montecuculi, Father Daniel, Puysegur, Schiller and our 
own Mahon and Macaulay, the most glorious and instructive 
chapters, wherein are described great battles, heroic deeds and the 
art of war. England, France, Spain, Germany, Switzerland, and 
Sweden, vied with each other in perfecting their military systems, 
which are fully exemplified in the warlike annals of this eventful 
period of the world’s history. In France, Charles VII. having re- 
conquered his kingdom from the English, profited by experience 
and gave a more efficient organisation to the national forces. ‘The 
cavalry first occupied his attention, and, in 1445, he created the 
gendarmerie, known as Compagnies @Ordonnance, caused the 
abolition of the Communal Militia, and the substitution of the 


body of infantry, called ‘ Franc-Archers.” The constitution of 


this force was not unlike our own local militia, but it was better 
cared for. The exemption of the Franc-Archer from all taxes was 
considered, in some degree, as an equivalent to pay, but, in addition, 
he received, when on service, fifty-six francs a month, which was 
chargeable to the parish to which he belonged. Louis XI. 
increased the number of this force to 16,000, divided into four 
corps of 4,000 men each, and they were again subdivided into eight 
bands of 500.- But the innovation of firearms and the growing 
importance of the pike caused Louis XI. to see the value of the 
Swiss, long familiar with the weapon, and the Franc-Archers were 


replaced, towards the close of that monarch’s reign, by 6,000 of 


these famous Swiss pikemen, who had destroyed his rival, Charles 
the Bold, 10,000 Frenchmen, trained on the Swiss model and a 
body of German mercenaries, called landsknechts, or sometimes by 
the Monkish chroniclers, Filia Belial, a term of opprobrium sub- 
sequently applied to the English cavaliers. 

From the reign of Francis I. to the commencement of the 
Thirty Years’ War, and during the religious wars which desolated 
France, infantry was still in a state of transition, and the pro- 
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portion of firearms, which, in the period of Francis, had been about 
one-third, was increased to one-half. Francis, who had suffered 
severely from their extortion and avarice, dismissed most of his 
mercenary troops, and created in their place, seven legions, 
bearing the name of the province in which each was raised and 
dividing each legion into six “bands.” This organisation corres- 
ponded somewhat to the modern system of brigades and battalions, 
and continued in force till the king’s death, in 1547. 

From this period, the legion was for a time abolished, and the 
“band,” consisting of 500 to 600 men, became the only permanent 
unit of organisation, and led, no doubt, to the foundation of the 
regimental system in France. A captain, aided by a lieutenant, 
ensign, quartermaster, sergeants, and corporal, commanded the 
hand, which marched to the sound of the fife and the drum. Among 
the soldiers, some of the oldest and most trustworthy were called 
Lanspessades, a nomenclature derived from the Italian lancia- 
spezzata, or broken lance, a term originally applied to dismounted 
gendarmerie fighting on foot, and these were equivalent, and gave 
the name, to our modern lance-corporal. Henri II. attempted to 
restore the legionary formation of Francis, but it was not until the 
minority of Charles [X. in 1561 that the regimental system was 
commenced, and still later, in 1569, that the organisation was com- 
pleted. The number of these regiments increased with the political 
troubles of the time, and under Henri Quatre and Louis XIII. a great 
quantity of such corps were placed on the permanent strength of 
the national forces. Amongst these were also the corps élite, 
consisting of the Archers of the Garde (arquebusiers a cheval), 
the Cent Swisses (chevauz legers de la garde) (created for Marié de 
Medicis), the Carabins, Dragons, Gardes Ecossaises, Gardes du 
Cardinal de Richelieu, dressed in scarlet; Gardes Francaises, 
red; Gardes du Duc d’Epernon, Gendarmes, Cuirassiers, Cavalerie 
Legere, scarlet and blue; Mowsquetaires du Roi, immortalised 
in the glowing pages of the elder Dumas, blue; Gardes dw 
corps du Roi, scarlet, and the several regiments of artillery and 
infantry. Under Louis XIV. we find these corps included in the 
Maison du Rov, or Household Troops, and in arms, equipment, and 
costume, the utmost splendour was theirs. Henri of Navarre, 
Conde, Turenne, de Rohan, Luxembourg, were in these days the 
war gods of France, until the evil time came, when Marsin de 
Coigny, Villeroi, Maillebois and de Noailles, led her armies to 
defeat (but never disgrace), and up to this time the French Infantry 
was held in honourable esteem throughout the whole of Europe. 

From the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 1474, to the battle 
of Rocroi, 1643, and the genius of their “‘ Great Captain,” Gonsalvo 
de Cordova, dawns the first glory of that massive and formidable 
Spanish infantry, which, like our own Highlanders and Irish regi- 
ments, was for a century and a half the terror of every country 
in Europe. Abstemious, athletic, sober, and hardy, the peasant, the 
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muleteer, and the Spanish smuggler, when trained as a soldier, in 
his own cause, could march and fight with the best troops in the 
world. The Spaniards were amongst the first to adopt firearms, 
although they were at the same time renowned for their skill with 
the cut-and-thrust sword and the dagger. Their arquebuse was 
an improvement upon the clumsy hand-gun of the Swiss, and 
later on, in a still more complete form, was called in France a 
musket. The long series of Moorish wars had accustomed the 
people to martial deeds, and fostered that spirit of ultra chivalry, 
which drew forth the ridicule of Cervantes, himself a “ Crusader ” 
of Lepanto. The romantic and arrogant courage of the Spaniard 
did certainly invest the institution of chivalry with an aspect of 
grotesque punctilio, to which it had never attained in France, and 
if every Castilian believed that he possessed the spirit of the Cid, 
it only made him the better and braver soldier. 

The Swedish Infantry, the Thirty Years’ War, and Gustavus 
Adolphus will always be associated together, whenever the earlier 
portion of the seventeenth century is brought upon the tapis. 
Gustavus Adolphus was one of those rarely gifted commanders 
who so seldom appear in the world’s history. Well versed in the 
language and literature of the ancients, he had formed an intimate 
acquaintance with the military institutions of the Greeks, Romans, 
and the peoples whom they had conquered. Adapting the best of 
these institutions asa model, and endowed with a rare faculty of 
originality and invention, he created a system of tactics infinitely 
superior to the one then in use, and which has never since been 
surpassed. Called on by Europe to defend the Protestant faith, at 
the head of a small but gallant army, his quick instinct at once 
detected the kind of enemies with whom he had to deal, and 
seeing the predilection of the Imperial generals for huge and un- 
wieldy masses of mail-clad pikemen, hemmed in and girt so 
effectually by musketeers, he devised a pliant and manageable 
infantry, which, by rapid and yet precise evolutions and a good use 
of artillery and small arms on the flanks, completely bewildered 
the slow and awkward Germans. He thoroughly understood the 
value of extended deployment, when he knew he could depend on 
his men, and our own “thin line” owes much to his example, 
copied by Wellington and our own later school. 

Inspired by these traditions and trained in the schools of such 
great masters were the warlike potentates contemporary to 
William III., while the ambitions of the Grand Monarch, the 
stolid Dutch tenacity of his rival, the Prince of Orange, and the 
restless energy of continental sovereigns at this eventful period, 
found ample employment for the services and experience of the 
warrior captains, who, after the peace of Westphalia, in 1648, 
were scattered over the whole of Europe. Some important land- 
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glowing periods can make the Dutch king more than a brave 
soldier, a good disciplinarian and a marvellously bad general. 
The army was to His Majesty an expensive toy, which he never 
ceased to take to pieces, clean, renovate, alter, add to and re- 
model, greatly to the disgust of the English parliament and the 
people who had to pay for wars in which they felt no interest, and 
which diverted English gold and honours into foreign hands. 

Standing armies had been declared illegal by Charles II.’s Parlia- 
ment in 1679, but, nevertheless, were maintained by that monarch 
and his successors. The Test Act had been passed in 1673, and by 
its provisions, all officers were to receive the sacrament according to 
the Church of England, and to take the oaths against transub- 
stantiation, as a safeguard against Papacy. In 1685, however, 
James II. dispensed with these acts, and placed a number of 
Roman Catholics in important command. William III.’s first idea 
and ambition on his accession was to retain his Dutch guards as 
a nucleus, upon which he could form a powerful English standing 
army. ‘This request, however, was finally rejected by the Commons 
in 1699, and from that period we shall find a gradual increase in 
the regiments of our service. In 1701, the army was increased by 
Parliament to 30,000 men, and the 35th and 37th regiments were 
raised. In the following year were formed the 29th, 30th, 31st, 
32nd, 33rd, 34th, 36th, 38th and 39th regiments. Payments 
or gratuities for commissions had been prohibited by William, 
in 1693, but, under good Queen Anne and the Duke of Marl- 
borough, their purchase and sale were legalised and regulated, 
and the arrangement was allowed till our own and Mr. Cardwell’s 
time in 1871, when by the issue of a royal warrant, and with scant 
compensation to those unfortunate officers, who had been forced 
by law to invest their patrimony in buying their grades, and wm 
direct opposition to the Parliamentary vote, purchase in the 
army was abolished, and thousands of poor men who had pur- 
chased their steps were ruined, while others, who, under the new 
régume, had paid nothing, were promoted and pensioned ! 

The Royal Marines were first separately embodied under 
William III. and placed on the establishment of the Navy, 
then, after a time, disbanded, but were finally again raised and 
formed into six regiments in the time of Queen Anne, being 
dressed and equipped in scarlet as soldiers of the line. “ Half- 
pay” dates from this reign, and most of the troops were now, 
1692, armed with muskets or firelock (flintlock) instead of the old 
matchlock. The musketeers fired three deep, the front rank kneel- 
ing. Grenadiers were used to throw hand-grenades on the flank, 
and the invention is due to the Spaniards, who first used them at 
Grenada in 1594, but they were not used in France till 1667. 
The bayonet, inv ented first at Bayonne, in 1670, was used with 
the firelock, but in the form of a long dagger, the handle of which 
was fixed as a plug into the muzzle. In one of William’s many 
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campaigns in Flanders, the 25th Regiment suffered severely from 
this arrangement, as a French regiment advanced against them 
with fixed bayonets (adjusted in the present fashion), and Colonel 
Maxwell, the English commander, thinking the enemy were about 
to charge, ordered his men to screw their bayonets on to the 
muzzles to receive them, but, to his great surprise, when they 
came to a proper distance, the French threw in a heavy volley, 
which for a moment staggered our soldiers, who, however, it is 
satisfactory to know, recovered themselves, charged, and drove off 
the enemy. The double-ring bayonet was, notwithstanding this 
affair, not finally adopted in the English army till many years 
later. 

Macaulay’s hero, William III., died, as we all know, on the 8th of 
March, 1702, and, although the Battle of the Boyne was almost his 
only actual victory, soldiers at heart must always regard his 
memory with respect. A strict, and indeed severe disciplinarian, 
he was also a kind and just commander, while, if somewhat partial 
to his Dutch troops, he was ever ready to acknowledge and reward 
the splendid fighting qualities of the English soldiers, who, on so 
many occasions, had enabled him to retire repulsed but not routed 
from the field. Our brilliant historian, Macaulay, in allusion to 
the triumph of mind over matter, and the superiority of civilised 
genius to the physical brute force of barbaric ages, well describes 
the weakly and delicate William of Orange and the opposing 
French general, even less robust in physique, Luxembourg, at the 
Battle of Neerwinden, or Landen, in 1698. “It is probable that 
among the hundred and twenty thousand soldiers, who were mar- 
shalled round Neerwinden, under all the standards of Western 
Europe, the two feeblest in body were the hunchbacked dwarf, who 
urged forward the fiery onset of France, and the asthmatic skeleton 
who covered the slow retreat of England.” The French were 
victorious, but they had bought their victory dear. More than 
ten thousand of the best troops of Louis had fallen. Neerwinden 
was a spectacle at which the oldest soldiers stood aghast. The 
streets of the village were piled breast high with corpses, and the 
region renowned as the battlefield of Europe has seen only two 
more terrible days, the day of Malplaquet and the day of 
Waterloo. 

The splendid halo of military glory which heralded the opening 
years of Queen Anne’s reign, and which raised the name of Mar!- 
borough to an equality with that of Hannibal, Caesar and Alex- 
ander the Great, owed much of its lustre to the schooling received 
by our soldiers, in the long and stubborn campaigns of William III., 
who, invariably pitted against generals his superiors in military 
science, never gained an absolute victory and yet never was very 
badly beaten. Flanders was the training ground where, under the 
stolid, implacable, silent and brave Dutchman, the “Thin Red 
Line” of Britain learned to know its real strength, and to see 
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that the path to glory and the way to fame is never to recognise 
defeat. William bequeathed to England a national debt, but he 
left also to his successor, Queen Anne, the legacy of a magnificent 
fighting machine, and the materials which, moulded by the prac- 
tised hand of the great Churchill, made the War of Succession a 
triumphant and victorious march, while to France, during the 
closing episodes of Louis XIV.’s long and eventful rule, it brought 
nothing but disaster upon disaster, as well as exhaustion and ruin 
to the country. 

Reverting to the question before us of military costume, I 
believe artists will agree with me in considering the French soldier’s 
dress, under Louis XIII. and his son, Le Grand Monarch, as 
eminently graceful and picturesque, while far more becoming than 
the costume given to our own troops at the same time. To the 
armour and buff simplicity of the “ soldier of Navarre ” succeeded 
the dazzling wealth of embroidery and trapping of the Richelieu 
period, when the great Cardinal set the fashion in magnificence 
and artistic taste in the apparel and equipment of his own two 
corps of Mousquetaires, mounted and on foot, while the French 
noblesse were, for reasons of policy known only to the astute 
minister, tempted to ruin themselves in the luxury of their 
establishments and sartorial embellishment of themselves and 
their retainers. Let anyone interested in these details refer 
to the illustrations in the Costumes Militaires Francaises, 
by de Noirmont and de Marbot, and he will see, in the types 
therein represented, how gay and gallant, how gorgeous and 
yet harmoniously in keeping, in regard to fashion and colour, 
were the uniforms of the Household Troops I have elsewhere 
described. And yet these brilliant butterflies, these dandy and 
perfumed regiments, whose rank and file held the bluest blood 
of all the historic chivalry of France, whose simple privates 
were all gentlemen and nobles of the land, were no fanéant 
cavaliers when the great Condé led them to victory against the 
terrible Spanish infantry at Rocroi, and when we found them 
worthiest foemen of our steel when the opposing squadrons charged 
home at Steenkirk, and showed admiring Europe that the furia 
Ffrancese of the French Gendarmerie, which so appalled the 
languid Italians in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, was 
not extinct in the jeunesse dorée of a later period. 

Louis clothed his troops in a regular uniform in 1670, which at 
first, however, did not prevent any marked difference to civil 
costume. Every French gentleman in those days was a soldier 
or a churchman, while in many cases, as those of Richelieu and 
de Retz, the two callings were not considered incompatible. 
Nearly everyone was trained to the use of arms, and the Fronde, 
like our own civil war, had taught all men the uses of drill and 
discipline. A scarf, replaced in 1672 by an aiguillette, or shoulder- 
knot, was the only distinction of grade. In England, under William, 
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in 1695, many of the foot regiments were clothed in grey coats 
and breeches, with their drummers in purple, but the Duke of 
Marlborough changed all this, as he considered the red our 
national colour, and. we find that the infantry soldiers of Queen 
Anne wore easy-fitting scarlet coats with facings of the distinctive 
regimental colour, looped up at the sides to give freedom to the 
iegs, a close buttoned, single-breasted cloth waistcoat, coming 
down to the thighs; breeches of blue, which were nearly concealed 
by long white gaiters, fastened at the knee by a black strap, and 
reaching half way up the thigh, with the well-known cocked hat 
of the period, succeeded afterwards by the conical head dress of 
cloth with a brass insignia, immortalised by Hogarth in his 
‘March to Finchley.” The coat, whose ample skirts could be let 
down at convenience, and the vest were open at the collar and 
chest, showing a white cravat and clean shirt, while the cuffs 
were turned up to leave the wrists free. I have known many 
officers, who, like myself, consider the Queen Anne military 
costume far more becoming and useful than our present German 
abomination, the tunic. A broad buff belt, without the abomin- 
ation of pipeclay, hanging from left to right, suspended a pouch, 
and a similar one round the waist, supported a_ bayonet 
and a basket-hilted sword. The barrel of the firelock was not 
browned, and the ring bayonet, introduced in England as late 
as 1693, was universal in 1705, in the army of Queen Anne, 
although up to 1690, I find that the old matchlock exercise still 
retained its place in the infantry manuals of the period. The 
history of the bayonet as a weapon of war would almost employ 
a treatise of its own, and its importance may be allowed and 
estimated when we remember that no troops in the world have 
ever made of it more terrible use than our own. The weapon 
is first mentioned in England in a royal warrant of Charles II., 
dated April 2nd, 1672. It is called a bayonet or “great knive,” 
but is only ordered to be supplied to a certain number of men 
per troop, of a newly-raised regiment of horse. I have alluded to 
our soldiers’ mishap with this weapon in Flanders, and we know 
also that at Killicrankie, fought in 1689, the English soldiers had 
the old-fashioned plug bayonet, and it is thought that the battle 
was lost in consequence of the slowness of the men in fixing 
these weapons in the muzzles of their firelocks, the Highlanders 
thus being enabled to close with, and kill or disable them with 
the claymore. The best authorities assign the year 1793 as the 
date when the present ring bayonet was universally used in our 
army. With the introduction of the bayonet the proportion of 
pikes in a regiment gradually decreased, until in the time of 
Marlborough they were finally discarded, although the sergeants 
retained the halberd, and the officers carried, as well as their 
swords, a new half-pike or spontoon, seven feet long. The 
formation was in ranks three deep. 
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At this period the armament and formation of infantry were 
pretty nearly the same throughout Europe, the only difference 
being the strength numerically of the regiments or battalions. 
The English regiments of Queen Anne were composed of ten com- 
panies, each of 120 men, with about 50 officers. The officers were 
ranged along the front of the line until the fire was about to be 
delivered; the line was dressed by the right, having an interval 
of thirty paces between battalions, while the distances between 
the ranks at open order was about twelve feet, and at the moment 
of attack about three feet. Four paces to the rear was formed a 
supernumerary rank, consisting, as now, of all the spare officers 
and non-commissioned officers. The colours divided the battalion 
into two wings, each wing consisting of two divisions, and each 
division of two peletons. At each side of the colours were three 
files who always reserved their fire. The company, as now, 
was divided into four sections, and a non-commissioned officer was 
the flank man of each. 

One of the first acts of Queen Anne’s reign was, under the advice 
of the Duke of Marlborough, that of legalising the purchase of 
commissions, a measure which has been so frequently denounced 
by those who knew nothing about the subject. The army was 
then undoubtedly the profession the most honoured and thought 
of in the kingdom. Not to have served in the Low Countries 
was to a young fellow of family and fashion, at that time, to be 
out of the mode, and our commissioned ranks were then, as in 
France, filled with, and recruited from, the cadets of the best 
families in the land. I have before me now a family heirloom, 
an illustrated MS. list, not printed or published, of all the 
colonels and commanding officers of the royal forces of the king- 
dom, and a few taken at hazard will give an idea of the quality of 
our military hierarchy in 1660, and up to 1740. The Gentlemen 
Pensioners raised in the reign of Henry VIII., 1509, and clothed 
in scarlet since that time, were commanded, in 1674, by the Earl of 
Roscommon ; while the Yeomen of the Guard had Lord Grandison 
for their captain. H.M. first troop of Horse Guards, 1660, Lord 
Gerard, captain; second troop, Sir Philip Howard; third troop, 
Karl Feversham; fourth troop, Earl Newburgh. This regiment 
had scarlet uniforms, basket-hilted straight swords and carbines, 
and wore laced cocked hats. H.M. first troop of Horse Grenadier 
Guards, in 1693, had Lt.-General Cholmondeley as captain ; the 
second troop was commanded by Lord Forbes—these wore scarlet, 
with grenadier cap, and were armed with musket, bayonet, and 
basket-hilted straight sword. The Royal Regiment of Horse 
Guards, raised and commanded by the Earl of Oxford, 1661, were 
called ‘“* The Oxford Blues,” and were dressed in that colour, while 
armed with carbines, swords, and pistols. The first six regiments of 
Dragoon Guards and the Third and Fourth Dragoons, now Hussars, 
were raised in 1685, as were also nine infantry regiments, from 7th 
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to 15th inclusive. They were commanded, at the undermentioned 
dates, as follows. The King’s Own Regiment of Horse (1685), 
afterwards the King’s Dragoon Guards (in which I served nine 
years), Sir John Lanier ; The Queen’s Regiment of Horse (now 
Queen’s Bays), 1685, E arl Peterborough; The Fourth Regiment 
of Horse (now Fourth Dragoon Guards), 1685, Earl Plymouth ; 
The Fifth Regiment of Horse (now Fifth Dragoon Guards), 1685, 
Earl Arran; The Sixth Regiment of Horse (now The Carabineers), 
1685, Earl Shrewsbury; The King’s Regiment of Carabineers, 
1685, Viscount Lumley ; ; The Eighth Regiment of Horse (now 
Eighth Hussars), 1685, Lord Cavendish; The Royal Regiment of 
Dragoons (now First Royal Dragoons), 1683, Lord Churchill; The 
Royal North British Dragoons (now Scots Greys), 1681, General 
Dalzeil (armed as horse grenadiers); The King’s Regiment of 
Dragoons, 1685, the Duke of Somerset; The Fourth Regiment of 
Dragoons (now Fourth Hussars), 1685, Earl Fitzharding; The 
Royal Irish Regiment of Dragoons, 1689, General Wynn; ‘The 
Sixth Regiment of Dragoons (now Inniskillings), 1688, Sir Albert 
Cunningham ; The Queen’s Regiment of Dragoons, 1690, Colonel 
Cunningham; The Eighth Regiment of Dragoons, 1692, Major- 
General Cunningham ; The Ninth Regiment of Dragoons (now 
Ninth Lancers), 1715, Major-General Wynn; The Tenth Regi- 
ment of Dragoons (now Tenth Hussars), 1715, Brigadier-General 
Gore (afterwards Earl of Ross, grandson of my ancestor, the friend 
of Swift, Bishop St. George ‘Ashe) ; The Eleventh Regiment of 
Dragoons (now Eleventh “Hussars ), 1715, General Honeywood ; 
The Twelfth Regiment of Dragoons (now Twelfth Lancers), 1715, 
Brigadier-General Bowles; The Thirteenth Regiment of Dragoons 
(now Thirteenth Hussars), 1715, General Menden; and The 
Fourteenth Regiment of Dragoons (now Fourteenth Hussars), 
1715, Brigadier-General Dormer (ancestor of present Lord Dormer). 
All these regiments wore scarlet (The Royal Horse Guards ex- 
cepted), and were uniformly clad and equipped. In the regiments 
of foot guards and the line from 1660 we shall find as commanders 
the names of General Monk, Earl Craven, Lord Cadogan, Earl 
Scarborough, H.R.H. The Duke of Cumberland, Marquis Lothian, 
Earl Linlithgow, Sir John Hepburn, Earl Orkney, Duke Schom- 
bergh, Earls Peterborough, Tiviot, Middleton, Inchiquin, Portmore, 
Melgrave, Chesterfield, Forf: tr, Duke of Argyll, Lord Londonderry, 
Earl Plymouth, Viscount Plymouth, Sir Walter Vane, Prince of 
Hesse, Lord Dartmouth, Lord Ferrars, Duke of Berwick, Earl 
Bath, Dukes of Beaufort and Norfolk, and in fact the representa- 
tives of all the historical families of the kingdom, who had made 
arms their profession. All the corps, including the foot guards, 
and numbered from 1 to 52, were uniformly clad in red, and armed 
in the manner I have described. 

Two years after Anne came to the throne of England the tide of 
fortune set in, on the 13th of August, 1704, with the battle of 
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Blenheim. Here the English and confederates, under the Duke 
of Marlborough, defeated the French and Bavarians, under 
Marshal Tallard and the Elector of Bavaria; 12,000 of the enemy 
were killed and 13,000, amongst whom was Marshal Tallard, were 
taken prisoners. At this battle Marlborough made splendid 
use of his cavalry in support of our “Thin Red Line.” Ramilies, 
1706 ; Oudenarde, 1708; and Malplaquet, 1709, followed in rapid 
succession, while, finally, in 1710, the battle of Almenara, 
in Spain, when the English and German armies, under General 
Stanhope, defeated the flower of the Spanish infantry, and where 
the English commander killed the Spanish general, Amezaga, in 
single combat, a circumstance almost unknown in modern war- 
fare, virtually brought the war of the Spanish Succession to a 
close, and deprived France of her place at the head of military 
nations, a place which she never regained till the bloody era of 
the Revolution. For the brief gleam of triumph that came to 
her standards at Fontenoy she was indebted to the genius of a 
foreigner, Maurice, Count of Saxe, the first general in the French 
service since Turenne who felt the importance of infantry, and 
to the Irish brigade, which numbered six regiments, under Charles 
O’Brian, Lord Clare. 

The Royal Artillery was raised in the reign of Queen Anne, but 
not formed under its regimental organisation till the time of 
George II., and the Queen, under the advice of her great captain, 
allowed great improvements to be carried out in the organisation 
and equipment of that branch of the service, hitherto somewhat 
neglected; while cavalry, the arm which had done so much at 
Blenheim, was increased in number, and taught according to the 
latest ideas of tactical efficiency. 

The costume of the English soldier of Queen Anne, although 
not so picturesque as the French, under Louis XIV., was easy, 
comfortable and sufficiently handsome; the taste of Marlborough 
and his lieutenants was severely correct and free from extravagance 
and excess of ornament; uniformity in colour, cut and equipment 
was universal. All the guards and foot regiments wore comfort- 
able, roomy scarlet coats, blue breeches and long white gaiters. 
The cavalry were dressed either in scarlet and blue, and great 
attention was paid to drill and discipline. The consequence was 
that, in the time of Georges I.-I]. there were in the British 
army fifty of the finest regiments of infantry in Europe, the same 
that formed “the terrible column” at Fontenoy, who scaled the 
heights of Abraham, under Wolfe, who, unsupported by cavalry 
or artillery, defeated Mor.ccalm, under the cannons of Quebec, and 
who fought so gloriously at Dettingen and Minden. Between the 
years, 1715 and 1800 the army continued to increase, and the 
accessions were as follows :—1715, 9th to 14th Light Dragoons ; 
1717, 40th Regiment; 1719, 41st; 1739, 42nd (Black Watch) ; 
1741, 43rd to 48th; 1743, 49th; 1755, 50th to 60th; 1756, 61st 
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to 75th; 1761, Yeomanry, enrolled by Lord Chatham; 1762, 
16th Lancers; 1763, 17th Lancers; 1778, Militia embodied (the 
Militia statutes were passed between 1661 and 1663); 1787, 
the corps of Royal Engineers, hitherto a civil corps, and 76th 
and 77th Regiments; 1788, Life Guards; 1794, 90th and 9lst; 
1796, 92nd; and, in 1800, the 93rd and 95th Rifles (now Rifle 
Brigade). 

From 1714 to 1760, under the rule of George I. and George II., 
there was no great alteration in the character of military dress, 
although the equipment and arms of our troops were much im- 
proved. The Seven Years’ War and our various conflicts in India, 
under Clive, Coote, Monro, &c., and with the French, Oude, 
Mahratta powers, and against Hyder Ali, Tippoo still found occupa- 
tion for our soldiers, while America, Spain, and Holland were 
opposed to us until the time of the French Revolution. Hats and 
wigs were the great features of costume during the Georgian 
era, and the dress of the army was gradually made more ugly, 
much tighter to the body, and more generally stiff and uncom- 
fortable. 

It would be almost impossible, in a sketch of England’s “ Thin 
Red Line ” to avoid some allusion to the day, when at Fontenoy 
the French and English infantry stood face to face, and the 
“terrible column” of the Duke of Cumberland was partly annihi- 
lated by the Irish Brigade, in the service of Louis XV. This 
splendid body of men mustered six regiments, under Charles 
O’Brien, Lord Clare, and included one commanded by Count 
Lally, afterwards so celebrated in India. The calm intrepidity of 
the English advance is mentioned by Voltaire, who describes the 
majors .“ laying their canes along the barrels of the firelocks, in 
order to make the men fire low and straight.” ‘ Gentlemen of 
the French Guards, give fire,” cried Charles Hay, a young captain 
in the English Guards, taking off his hat, and saluting. ‘“ We 
never fire first, fire yourselves, Gentlemen of the English Guards,” 
replied the equally polished and chivalrous representative of France, 
the Comte d’Anteroche. The English hesitated no longer, and 
threw in such a terrific volley that the plain was strewn with 600 
bodies! Lally, seeing the progress made by Lord John Hay’s 
column, and, indeed, the preparations made for the French king’s 
retreat, told the Duc de Richelieu to turn a battery of guns 
on the head of the advancing body, while he galloped off to 
Marshal Saxe, and induced him to order up the Irish Brigade, 
and launch it against the English flank, swpported by the regi- 
ments of Normandy and Vaisseany. The progress of this 
immortal column is well told by an Irish bard, an indifferent 
rebel, but a tolerable poet, Thomas Davis, a “ Young Ireland” 
enthusiast, who hated the “bloody Sassenach” with a fervour 


which has never been surpassed by Mr. Biggar, Mr. Healy, or 
Mr. Sexton. 
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“ Six thousand English veterans in stately column tread, 
Their cannon blaze in front and flank, Lord Hay is at their head : 
Steady they step a-down the slope—steady they climb the hill; 
Steady they load, steady they fire, moving right onward still, 
Betwixt the wood and Fontenoy as through a furnace blast, 
Through rampart, trench and pallisade, and bullets showering fast ; 
And on the open plain above they rose, and kept their course, 
With ready fire, and grim resolve that mock’d at hostile force ; 
Past Fontenoy, past Fontenoy, while thinner grow their ranks— 
They break, as broke the Zuyder Zee through Holland’s ocean banks. 
More idly than the summer flies, French tirailleurs rush round ; 
As stubble to the lava tide French squadrons strew the ground ; 
Bombshell and grape and round shot tore, still on they marched and fired- — 
Fast from each volley, grenadier and voltigeur retired. 
‘Push on my household cavalry,’ King Louis madly cried : 
To death they rush, but rude their shock, not unavenged they died. 
On through the camp the column trod—King Louis turns his rein ; 
‘Not yet, my liege,’ Saxe interposed, ‘ the Irish troops remain !’ 
And Fontenoy, famed Fontenoy, had been a Waterloo, 
Were not these exiles ready then, fresh, vehement and true !’ 


Louis and the Dauphin rode down to the Irish bivouac and 
thanked Count Lally for saving him, and George II., when he 
heard of the English defeat, and the share which the Irish had 


in it, exclaimed, “ Cursed be the penal laws which deprive me of 


such subjects!” 


Saxe gives a 
our infantry at this period. He says, in his report to the War 


The candid and honest testimony of Marshal 


Minister, “At Fontenoy, our infantry in the field was broken, 


while that of the Irish maintained itself. Few generals could 
hope to sustain themselves, with fifteen or twenty battalions, in 
the midst of an army, as did the English, without their ranks 
being shaken, or their fire slackened by our charges of cavalry. 
These things we have all seen, but our pride makes us avoid dis- 
cussing them, because we know that we cannot imitate them!” 
Epaulettes came in in 1784, and the army was tortured by the 
custom rigidly enforced of frizzing, plastering and powdering the 
hair. The officers could afford pomatum, but the unfortunate 
privates used the end of a tallow candle to prepare their pigtails 
for the flour-box. When the first regiments of which I have given 
a list were raised, they were called after the name of their Colonel. 
In 1755, a light troop was added to each regiment of dragoons, 
which troop, in the following year, consisted of 100 men and 
officers. In 1729, the dragoons were really what they were in- 
tended for, 7.¢., mounted infantry, to move, march and manceuvre 
on horseback, to fight on foot. They wore a shoulder belt for the 
pouch, a waist belt for the sword, with a place to receive the 
bayonet, and a sling for the firelock, carbine, or pistol. In 1736 
the cloaks of the troopers were faced with the livery of the regi- 
ments and the men had all laced cocked hats. In 1763 the light 
troop was disbanded, and eight men of the six troops of dragoons 
were equipped as light dragoons and mounted on smaller horses 
for skirmishing and other light duties. In 1779 the men equipped 


striking illustration of his opinion of the merits of 
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as Light Dragoons of the lst and 2nd Dragoon Guards and the 
4th Dragoons were formed into one regiment and called the 19th 
Light Dragoons. The two first regiments of Light Dragoons were 
raised in 1759, and were called by the names of their commanders 
—they became afterwards the 15th and 16th Light Dragoons, and 
and are now the 15th Hussars and 16th Lancers, the latter being 
the only light cavalry or Lancer regiment which wear red. They 

were first called the King’s and Queen’s Light Dragoons, and their 
uniform was, in 1768, a helmet with a horse-hair crest, a scarlet 
coat with blue lappels, and the sleeves half turned up with blue, 
the buttons of white metal, two and two, a blue cloth epaulette on 
each shoulder with a narrow worsted fringe, the waistcoat 
and breeches white, boots to knee, the cloak scarlet with a blue 
cape. The trumpeters wore hats with scarlet feathers, and 
scarlet coats with yellow lace. In 1784 the colour was changed 
from scarlet to blue, and a jacket substituted for the coat, with 
collar and cuffs the color of the facings of the regiment. The 
front of the jacket was faced with white cord, and the breeches 
were white leather, worn with high boots. The helmet was made 
lighter; tight leather pantaloons were introduced with Hessian boots 
and the spur fixed in the heel. The trouser and Wellington boot 
gradually replaced the breeches during the Peninsula war, a mis- 
take which has only been rectified within the last few years, when 
breeches and boots are again worn by all mounted men. Any 
horseman will feel the advantage of this, but the breeches should be 

quite roomy, and only worn tight below the knee. From the death 
of Queen Anne to the period of The French Reyolution every change 
in our military costume was for the worse, and the climax of ugli- 
ness may be said to have arrived during our wars in the Peninsula. 

The three original English hussar regiments and the 7th, 10th and 
15th Hussars were originally Hungarian Militia, furnished by 
the landowners, and were instituted about 1360. The name is 
derived from Huss twenty, and «ar price, in allusion to the cost of 
equipment. They were introduced into the French army in 1692, 
and into the English service as far back as 1759. All Light 
Dragoons, I need scarcely say, are in England now changed to 
Hussars. The pelisse part of the Hungarian national hussar 
dress was originally of sheepskin, and worn suspended over the 
left shoulder; it looked very well, while it afforded protection 
against a sword cut, and gave considerable warmth as an over-all 
jacket... Lancers regiments were formed by Napoleon and raised 
for his service in Poland. They were not introduced into the 

English ‘service till the time of the army of occupation after 
Waterloo in 1815, when four of our smartest cavalry corps were 
formed as such. These were the 9th, 12th, 16th and 23rd Light 
Dragoons. They were dressed in the Polish fashion, and with 
Cossack trousers or overalls. 

From 1820 to 1830 the British soldier was severely tortured. 
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The finest gentleman in Europe, in proportion as he grew stout, 
delighted in clothing himself, and setting the fashion to his 
subjects in the tightest of garments. The consequence was that 
our unfortunate warriors suffered from this mistaken idea, and 
the military uniforms of the day were made so tight that the 
men could hardly wear them. The exquisite “ buck,” or “ dandy,” 
of the period, who is reported to have said to his tailor in order- 
ing his buckskin breeches, “ Mind they fit tightly everywhere, 
if I can get into them, 1 won’t have them,” was scarcely a 
caricature, for it is a well-known fact that the king, when 
inspecting some lancer uniforms, ordered the regimental tailor 
to attend, and with a pair of scissors cut away each suspicion of a 
wrinkle, and to fine draw the seams ! 

At the coronation of H.M. George IV. the Household Brigade, 
consisting of the two regiments of Life Guards and the Royal 
Horse Guards Blue, appeared in bright cuirasses and helmets 
of steel, with enormous bearskin crests. This was the first time 
British troops had worn cuirasses since 1794, when they were 
given to some regiments of cavalry serving in Germany and the 
Netherlands, but, finding them more cumbersome than convenient, 
they were deposited in store, and never used again until the 
pageant in question. William IV., being a sailor, had practical 
ideas, and although he did not bother the army with many 
changes, he took great interest in military display and dress. 
His Majesty, however, if alive now would not be in favour I 
believe of changing our national colour, as he was of opinion 
that all the army, with the exception of Artillerymen and Rifle- 
men, should be dressed in the traditionary and hereditary colour of 
our forefathers ; consequently all cavalry in the service, except the 
Hussars, were ordered in this reign to wear scarlet, and the line 
regiments to wear gold lace, while silver was given to the Militia. 
Red instead of white facings were given to the navy. 

I have now almost finished my task, having arrived at the 
present period, and the reign of our Most Gracious Majesty, 
than whom no English monarch has ever been more identified 
or in sympathy with the soldiers who guard her throne. As I 
joined the service in 1853, my personal experiences only go back 
thirty years, but even in that time I have seen constant changes 
and worn many uniforms in various climates and different quarters 
of the globe. Soon after Her Majesty came to the throne, the 
original dress, greatly to the delight of our sailors, was restored 
to the Navy, and the blue and white of St. Vincent, the Nile and 
Trafalgar again recall the glorious deeds of the past. Light 
dragoons also recovered the dress in which they had so long 
served, and, with the exception of one gallant corps, the 16th 
Lancers, all were given back their blue coats. 

This retention of the scarlet in the 16th Queen’s Lancers was, 
of course, a distinctive mark of Her Majesty’s royal favour, and no 
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regiment better deserved such honour. The corps, as I have said, 
dates from 1759, and has been employed in active service out of 
England for more than fifty years—in Portugal, in America, in 
Flanders, throughout the Peninsula War, at the battle of Water- 
loo, the siege and capture of Bhurtpore, in the first invasion of 
Afghanistan, in the bloody battles of the Sutledj, and again in 
India in 1866 until 1877, with increasing honour and unvarying 
prestige. They, indeed, as I know well, are justly proud of the 
colour they wear ! 

The easy-fitting, square-cut coat with lappels and skirts looped 
up at the sides, of Queen Anne, with long waistcoat, breeches, 
and gaiters, was a sensible and useful costume of its kind, but in 
every succeeding reign it was cut down, shortened, and tightened 
until it became the coatee worn until after the Crimean War, 
when we were put into a double-breasted tunic, which was, how- 
ever, soon changed to the present garment, which is neither 
a coat, jacket, or vest, not having the warmth of the first nor 
the freedom of the others. Let us hope that the hideous and 
ill-omened garment is doomed. It never looked well en grande or 
petite tenue, at mess, levee, parade, or ball, and on service was 
rarely worn. At the Cape of Good Hope that splendid and 
popular commander and excellent sportsman, Sir John Michel 
(lately commanding-in-chief in Ireland), was the first to introduce 
the scarlet patrol jacket, which we wore with the regimental 
facings, and with a long blue waistcoat. On foot or mounted it 
was equally comfortable, and most South African hunters now 
wear cord or leather jackets, somewhat similar in pattern. 

The first appearance of Prussia as a military power dates from 
the reign of the Great Elector, Frederick William, in 1640. This 
prince, the nephew of Gustavus Adolphus, inherited from his father 
the first standing army established in Prussia, which at first 
numbered only 6,000 men ; but at the time of the Great Elector’s 
death it had increased to 28,500. Under the son of the Great 
Elector, who, in 1701, became the first king of Prussia, with the 
name of Frederick I., the army was generally hired out to any of 
his allies who could subsidise him for its loan; and under such 
conditions it made the campaigns of Italy, Germany, and the 
Low Countries, under Marlborough and Eugene. 

The second king of Prussia was a brute, a miser, and a martinet. 
George II. always called him “My brother the Sergeant.” To 
have the best drilled army and the best filled exchequer was the 
extent of his ambition; and, in the former, he succeeded so well 
that Macaulay says: “ The household regiments of Versailles and 
St. James’, placed beside his, would have appeared an awkward 
squad.” Although the main object of Frederick William’s reign 
was to create the finest army in Europe, he was the most pacific 
of monarchs, and he was never ambitious of seeing the gloss taken 


off his parade soldiers by the rude contact of war. At his death 
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he left an army of 76,000 men and a treasure of £3,200,000 for 
the benefit of his son and successor, the Great Frederick, whose 
Prussian infantry, remodelled and perfected, became the pattern 
for all other nations. 

The “ Prussomania,” as it was called, took nowhere such a firm 
root as in France; but it was an error which Napoleon and his 
school were the first to see, as in the military organisation of a 
country, the first care should be to study the idiosyncracy 
of the people; and the result was soon shown, as the tactics of 
Frederick and the German discipline of the cane were diametri- 
cally opposed to the French national character. In 1775 the 
indiscipline and disorganisation of the French army was such that 
Louis XVI., by the advice of his minister, Turgot, appointed the 
Count of St. Germain war minister; but his régime was unpopular 
and disastrous to the force. The feeling of insubordination and 
discontent was such that the French Guards were the first regi- 
ments to fraternise with the people at the outbreak of the 
Revolution. 

But from 1792 dates a new era in the military history of the 
French people, and the proclamation of the Republic, the battle of 
Valma, and the magical appeal of “Citizens, the country is in 
danger,” soon saw a nation in arms, and to Carnot, who, according 
to Napoleon, was the most honest man of the Revolution, is due 
the merit of having “organised victory out of this wild and 
truculent mass of revolutionists.” 

Returning to our own “Thin Red Line,” and the wars into 
which England was precipitated by the upheaval of monarchy in 
France, the student of military history will find in the glowing 
pages of Gleig, our late popular Chaplain-General, Alison, Napier, 
and Creasy, a succession of military and naval episodes, such as no 
other nation, since the Macedonian or Roman period, can boast. 
It is true indeed that our war ministers and commanders-in- 
chief were then, as now, at the outbreak of hostilities, rarely 
prepared ; and from the days of General Seymour Conway, in 
1782, to those of the Duke of Cambridge, in 1883, our little army 
has had to do the work of a machine, four or six times its size. 
England, the richest nation in the world, is the most grudging 
in military expenditure. and the most niggardly when com- 
mencing a campaign! Our war with America, in 1774, found 
us unready and unprovided ; that with France, in 1778, saw us in 
the same condition; while, at the openings of the campaigns 
against Spain, in 1780; Holland, the same year; France (Revolu- 
tionary), 1793 ; Denmark, 1801; France, under Bonaparte, 1803 ; 
the Dutch at the Cape, 1806 ; Turkey, 1807; in the Peninsular, 
1808; America, 1812; and in our subsequent conflicts in Burmah, 

1824; Ashanti, 1826; Turkey, 1827; the Cape, 1828; Afghan- 
istan, 1838; China, 1839 ; Scinde, 1843 ; Punjab, 1845 ; against 
the Kaffirs, 1846; Russia, 1854; China, 1856; at the Indian 
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Mutiny, 1857; China, 1860; New Zealand, 1863; Ashanti, 1863 ; 
Abyssinia, 1867; Ashanti, 1873; Afghanistan, 1878; Zululand, 
1879 ; against the Boers, 1881; and in Egypt, 1882, we have been 
en Vair, with confusion and excitement, in finding, organising 
and placing the most moderate force ready to march or embark. 

Still Bangalore, Pondicherry, Lincelles, Tournay, Martinique, 
Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Dominica, Grenada, Tobago, 
Trincomalee, were successively taken, Seringapatam was stormed, 
Malta, the Cape of Good Hope, Monte Video, and Copenhagen fell 
to our soldiers and sailors; and, from the disembarkation of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, at Mordego Bay, in 1808, to Roleia, Vimeira 
Corunna, the Douro, Talavera, Amboyna, Busaco, Barossa, Fuentez 
d’Onor, Albuera, Almarez, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, 
Vittoria, San Sebastian, the Biddassoa, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, 
Thoulouse, Bladensburg, Ceylon, Quatre Bras, and Waterloo, Eng- 
land saw our “ Thin Red Line” under such leaders as Clive, Coote, 
Wellesley, Hill, Beresford, Picton, Graham, Stewart (Londonderry ), 
Combermere, Ross (of Bladensburg), Clarke, Hector Munro, Mac- 
kinnon, Crawford, Moore, Cameron, Dundas, Colborne, Anson, 
Barnard, Somerset, Ponsonby, Uxbridge, Byng, Dalhousie, David 
Baird, Paget, Le Marchant, Harris, win its way, under the fiercest 
blaze of battle, and the light of victory, against the finest troops, 
picked from every quarter of the globe. 

All these traditions, these hallowed memories, are they to be for 
ever thrown aside. Forbid it, shades of the mighty dead, whose 
names in every English camp and barrack-room are, indeed, 
household words! In spite of all that the iconoclast may say or 
do, sentiment and sympathy, tradition and feeling, are largely 
represented in the soldier’s nature; and although discipline may 
be and is essential to his well-being and success as a fighting 
machine, his own private instincts and even prejudices must never 
be ignored. Those instincts, sympathies, traditions and memories 
of past glory are, with our rank and file, even more than with 
the hierarchy of our army, indissolubly associated and bound 
up with the colour and the cloth of the glorious lists of British 
battles, from Hastings to the Alma; and I speak advisedly when 
I venture to say that the majestic advance of our troops up the 
terrible slopes of the last named field of our “Thin Red Line,” 
so vividly and picturesquely painted by William Russel and King- 
lake, owed much of its success to the imposing aspect of our 
battalions, as they moved on in their red and solid continuity 
against the grey and sullen masses of inert Muskovites, who 
reeled like some wounded monster, as our levelled tubes of 
“ brown bess” belched forth their sheets of lead and flame. 

In the “standing orders” of my first corps, the 85th King’s 
Light Infantry (of which I was adjutant for five years), and printed 


' for Sir Gaspard Le Marchant, then commanding, the first thing im- 


pressed upon the recruit was ‘ obedience,” the next, smartness of 
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appearance. ‘Every private in the 85th is a gentleman in right 
of the cloth he wears,” was, 1 remember, one of the first aphorisms 
in this manual of guidance, and, acting on this principle, 1 may 
venture to say that we never allowed a sloven to remain in the 
regiment, a corps whose appearance and conduct won golden 
opinions wherever we went. I hope I may be excused for 
speaking somewhat ex-cathedra in owning to some pride in the 
fact of belonging to a military stock and race; and when I say 
that my earliest recollections go back to old pictures of those of 
my name, from the half-armoured soldier of the days of Charles I 
to the powdered and pig-tailed warrior of subsequent generations, 
all of whom wore either the good old buff or the scarlet which is 
now threatened. To the mind of a soldier, who has any reverence 
for the past, it must seem as fatal to our prestige and esprit de 
corps (two factors most important in winning battles) to change 
our national red uniform as it would be to abolish the “ Union 
Jack,” and substitute a grey flag. 

Having had some considerable experience in recruiting, when 
in command of various depots, both of cavalry and infantry, I can 
speak with some authority as to the advantages of a smart and 
attractive uniform, such as worn by both my own regiments, a 
crack light infantry as well as a time-honoured heavy cavalry 
corps, and I maintain that, as long as our English army is 
recruited, manned and renewed by voluntary enlistment, a hand- 
some, showy dress will be a sue qua non. Imagine the feelings 
of such a distinguished regiment as the 16th Lancers if the order 
went forth to confiscate their red jackets! Picture to yourselves, 
ye Sartorial reformers, the effect of taking away the words 
“Guards,” “ Rifles,” “Light Infantry,” “Fusiliers,” ‘ Dragoon 
Guards,” ‘“‘ King’s,” “ Royals,” “* Queen’s,” or any of those cherished 
and time-honoured distinctions which seem so insignificant to the 
civilian, but which are so dear and treasured to the true soldier! 

In regard to the increased danger under fire to which our “Thin 
Red Line” is exposed by reason of improved arms of precision, I 
must venture to maintain that, in spite of new theories, battles 
will be won now as of yore by the bayonet and the sword, as_ well 
as by the fire of artillery and musketry. If Lord Chelmsford had 
been in command at Isandula he would have formed square and 
forestalled Ulundi; if Evelyn Wood had been on the Majuba, the 
Boers would never have got to the top; had Roberts been the 
general at Maiwand, Ayoub would never have broken the ranks 
of the “old Berkshires,” and if Lord Wolseley had opened the 
ball at Tel-el-Kebir with a duel of musketry, instead of the 
“cold steel,” our losses would have been heavy. There are times 
when the “cold iron,” Picton’s favourite attack, will alone win 
the day, and then colour or uniform goes for little or nothing. 
Our soldiers, I have endeavoured to’show, have won glory in all 
ages and in all climes, clad in our truly national and popular 
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colour, and it would, in the opinion of the most experienced and 
competent judges, be an act of wanton imprudence to take the 
colour away, as it is their hereditary and recognised uniform. But, 
as our garrisons and duties call us to climates and countries as 
various as night to day or as summer to winter, we have for years 
seen the necessity of providing “ Thomas Atkins” with a suitable 
working and fighting dress. At the Cape the 74th looked and fought 
well, clad in mimosa-dyed patrol jackets ; while fur and flannel are 
necessary, and in India and Mauritius I have worn white linen. 
Sheepskin and furs, flannels and leather, knickerbockers and 
leggings, trousers or gaiters are chosen by the tourist and sports- 
man, according to the variations of dry or wet, or hot or cold 
weather, and on service we cannot do better than to assimilate our 
soldiers’ dress to the necessities and exigencies of the locale, 
while we leave him his grande tenue so dear to the old campaigner, 
as well as the young recruit, for the pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of show and parade. 

In regard to the dress of the future, I would, while retaining 
the scarlet or blue, as the case may be, for full dress, give the 
infantry soldier a coat, not a tunic, double-breasted, with lappels, 
and skirts, to turn back or not, as occasion required; a long 
waistcoat, the colour of his regimental facings, knickerbockers 
and leggings, and a stout cloth helmet with regimental badge and 
number. This dress, with a little lace, could be made to look 
very handsome, and with a patrol jacket of any neutral tint for 
camp, fatigue duties, and rough work, need not increase the present 
kit. A grey overcoat, somewhat of the present cut, but of better 
material, would be, in many climates, as good and unconspicuous 
fighting dress as any other, and the Russians know this fact. 
For cavalry, the present hussar tunic or home artillery jacket, 
with a patrol jacket, cannot well be improved, but the sword- 
belt should invariably be worn under the skirt. All officers’ 
swords should be straight, and the owners should be taught how 
to use them. I do not agree with Lord Wolseley that the sword 
is, or ever will be, an obsolete weapon. I must not forget that 
battles are won now, as of yore, by the legs as well as by the 
arms, and the soldier should always be well shod. I speak asa 
sportsman, as well as a soldier, when I say that the best devised 
boot for infantry is that called the “ Hyth Boot,” invented by one 
of our officer instructors of musketry. It has a hinge in the outer 
sole, and two straps worn after the manner of sandals. With 
slight modification it could also be adapted for cavalry, as there 
are occasions, when the latter must dismount and fight on foot. 

Finally, there are as good fish in the seaas ever came therefrom. 
Enlist Irish as well as Scotch regiments, but for seven, fourteen, 
and twenty-one years. Abolish the present faulty and vexatious 
system of reserves, and make the Militia the only army reserve, 
all service to commence and end in this branch of our “ Thin Red 
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238 THE THIN RED LINE. 
Line.” Enlist lads as boy soldiers or army apprentices, with the 
option of staying on for seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years, with 
pension according to service, and don’t drive a man forth from the 
ranks just as he knows his work, to be a loafer or a burden to his 
parish, but at the end of his time, let him know that, in addition 
to his pension, he will have the preference in obtaining govern- 
ment employment. Let us not forget that the regimental officer 
whom the rank and file know and respect should not be shifted 
just as he has his company, troop, or battalion in good order. 
Let examinations be qualifying, not competitive, and do not offer 
a premium, as now, to cramming and incompetence. Majuba, 
and the death of the Prince Imperial, have shown us the value of 
science and staff college. The “Thin Red Line” has fought and 
conquered for ten centuries, under its own monarchical traditions, 
and officered by English gentlemen, who were more familiar w ith 
rod and gun, with pigskin and willow, and with field, forest, and 
flood, than with conic sections or Kriegspiel ; and if Tommy Atkins 
was satisfied in the old days to fight “ under the cold shade of 
aristocracy ” let us candidly admit that, as a rule, he fought well 
and bravely. The reason of this was that the British soldier was 
proud of his “ dandy officer,” who was bene natus, bene vestitus, 
although, I allow, sometimes moderate doctus, and proud of his 
own appearance. No man can be expected to take pride in him- 
self if clad in an ugly dress, but well and becomingly attired, in 
a soldierlike garb, his motto will be Virtute nihil obstat in armis. 
Let us above all remember that our next war may not be against 
wretched Fellaheen, but against Europeans, where we shall find 
generals of a different calibre to that of poor Arabi! 
WALLER ASHE. 






































THE TWO GRENADIERS. 
(FROM HEINE.) 


HoMEW4RDS two Grenadiers to France 
From Russian prisons came ; 

As they drew nigh to Germany 
They bowed their heads with shame— 
They bowed their heads with shame. 


There heard they first the tidings dread, 
Glory has France forsaken, 

Scattered and fled her mighty host, 
And e’en the Emperor taken— 
Even the Emperor taken. 
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| Then wept together the Grenadiers 
~ Wept at the tale of rue; 
é Out spake the one, “ Ah, woe is me, 
My old wounds bleed anew— 
My old wounds bleed anew.” 


The other spake, “ The song is sung, 
I too would with thee perish, 

But wife and child have I at home 
Whom none but I can cherish— 
Whom none but I can cherish.” 


“ What reck I wife, what reck I child ? 
By mightier thoughts I’m shaken, 
If they are hungry let them beg, 
My Emperor is taken— 
My Emperor is taken. 





“Yet grant me brother one request : 
If I must surely die, 
Take thou my corpse to France with thee, 
In French earth let me lie— 
In French earth let me lie. 


i 





THE TWO GRENADIERS. 


‘The honour-cross with ribbon red 
Be on my bosom laid, 
Put thou my musket in my hand 
And gird me on my blade 
And gird me on my blade. 


‘So will I lie and listen still 
Sentry among the dead, 
Until I hear the cannon roar 
And neighing chargers tread— 
And neighing chargers tread. 


‘°Tis he! my Emperor, o’er me rides ! 
The sabres clang and wave— 
Armed spring I up from out the ground 
My Emperor to save— 
My Emperor to save.” 
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Part 7 Now Ready. [TO BE COMPLETED IN 38 PARTS.] 
4 Parts of 64 pp. at 4s. 84 Parts of 128 pp. at 5s. 


HISTORY OF ROME 


AND OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE, 
FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN EMPIRE; 


By VICTOR DURUY, 


MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE, EX-MINISTER OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, Ere. 
(TRANSLATED BY W. J. CLARKE, ESQ., M.A.) ; 


Edited by the REV. J. P. MAHAFFY, 


PROFESSOR OF ANCIENT HISTORY, TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


Containing about 3,000 Engravings, 100 —. ~ and =e, sme numerous Chromo-Lithographs, by Goupil, 
ercy, and others. 





NOTICE.—In consequence of many representations which have been made, the publishers have determined 
to double the size of the Monthly Parts, thus completing the work in Three years instead of Six. The price 
of the part is at the same time only slightly increased, the only faults which have been found with the work 
have been the price and the long time occupied in its production, and in remedying these, the publishers hope 
they may be successful in producing what is universally admitted to be the best book extant on the subject. 
in a style in some degree commensurate with its importance, at a price never before attempted. 


The effect of the alterations will be that the book will be published in Three years instead of Six, 
at a cost of £9 6s., instead of £14 8s. 





“The merits of M. Duruy’s work are so widely acknowledged that it is not necessary to enter 
upon any lengthened statement showing the great range of historical research displayed in it, or 
upon any fresh eulogy of the author’s power of exposition and illustration.”—Times. 


“There could be no better New Year’s Day present to a student than the magnificent edition 
of M. Duruy’s ‘ History of the Romans.’ ”—Times, Jan. 17, 1883. 


“Duruy’s ‘History of Rome’ is one of the best known works of its class in the French 
language, and already considered by competent judges to be a standard book of reference, M. 
Victor Duruy having availed himself of every possible assistance, both from the pages of the great 
German and Italian Roman historians, such as Niebuhr, Otfried Miller, and Micali, and also from 
the works of more recent writers, not only on Latin history and literature, but upon the Roman 
antiquities and late disceveries tending to throw light upon events of historical importance. It is 


finely produced, the type clear, the engravings, always appropriately selected, are admirable, and 
the maps excellent.”—The Morning Post. 


“This truly magnificent work of M. Duruy is one which no classical student can afford to be 
witheut. It contains a profusion of illustrations (about 3,000 engravings, 100 maps and plans, and 
numerous chromo-lithographs), and seems to almost exhaust the history of the Roman Empire. We 
have before us Parts I. and IJ. of this work, which is to be completed in thirty-eight parts, and 
the excellence of the paper, printing, and illustrations are all that could be desired for so large and 
important a subject. The work cannot fail to become a standard book of reference, and must have 
cost the author many years of laborious research. Every acquirement of illustrative art has been 
impressed into the service of pictorially supplementing an equally admirable text, and we are 


certain that those who purchase the first part, or parts, will not fail to continue to subscribe to the 
whole of the series.”—Public Opinion. 


“This is a gigantic work, to consist of thirty-eight parts, in imperial octavo, and is to be an 
édition de luxe, as well as a complete repertory of the facts relating to the socia] and artistic, as wel! 
as the political life of the Italian peninsula and the Roman Empire. M. Victor Duruy is an 
historian of established fame ; and held the post of Minister of Instruction with great credit during 
a long part of the Imperial régime. In many respects the English edition, if we may judge from 
the single part before us, promises to be an improvement on the French; and we can safely assert 
that no public library of any standing will long remain without a copy, and that many private 
libraries will soon be enriched with one. We shall note with interest the progress of this valuable 
publication, and meanwhile recommend it to those who have funds at their disposal for the enlarge- 
ment and improvement of our more important libraries.”—The Dublin Mail. 


“M. Duruy’s work is absolutely splendid as a literary production, absolutely incomparable as a 
work of art, and exhaustive as a history of research. The greatest credit is due for the letter-press, 
and no one could possibly deny that the engravings, maps, and plans are unique in themselves.”— 
The Freeman's Journal. 

“The Roman History for which we are indebted to M. Duruy has already established its 
reputation as a specimen of sound scholarship and of excellent writing.”—Educational Review. 


“It has been throughout, so far as beauty of execution is concerned, admirable.”—School 
Board Chronicle. 


“We can, by no means in our power, sufficiently indicate the value and importance of M. Duruy’s 
exhaustive work.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 
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i DELICACY. 





FOR LUNCHEON, D 


BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 


INNER, AND SUPPER. 


As Custard, Blanc Mange, Baked Pudding, Etc., 


WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 
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[ft is not claimed, 
like it is for most Pa- 
tent Medicines, that 
PRICE'S RHEU- 
y= rR MATIC OILS will 
A cure a Broken Heart 


or restore a lost limb, 






but that it will Most CERTAINLY give imme- 
diate relief and ultimate cure in the most 
advanced case of Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, 
&c.,is a fact. Price 2s. 9d. per Bottle, of all 
Chemists in the World, through BARCLAY & 
SONS, 95, Farrinapon SrreEt, Lonpon, E.C. 


A CERTAIN CURE for Indigestion, Neuralgia, and N 
vousness, for Loss of Appetite, Energy, and Strength, 
Stomach and Liver Complaints, for depressed Spirits, Gene 
Weakness, and Constitutional Debility. ‘Thousands have t 
restored to health and vigour by this invaluable remedy. 
you are out of health in any way, tty BARK BITTE! 
It never fails to do good. 

Price 2s. 9d. of all Chemists. 


Ask for and see that you get BARK BITTERS. 
Proprietor : A. WRIGHT, 109. High St., Lowest 











FOR LADIES’ DRESSES TO BE HAD IN MANCHESTER. 


LEWIS'S in Market Street, MANCHESTER, are the manufacturers of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now known all 
fast pile and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. If a dress 
should wear badly or be in any respect faulty, LEWIS'S wi'l give a new dress for nothing at all, and pay the full cost for 
making and trimming. The price of these beautiful Velveteens in Black and all the most beautiful colours now worn is 


over the wor!d as the “ Bon Marché” Velveteens. They are 


2s.a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the best Drapers at 3s, 6d., 4s. 6d., and 5s. 6d. a yard. 


LEWIS'S, of Market Street, Manchester, manufacture these Velveteens themselves, and sell them (or it might almost be said 
give them) to the public for 2s a yard. LEWIS’S ask ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. 
will then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS'S, of Market Street, Manchester, praise their Velveteens more 
than they deserve. Write for Patterns on an ordinary post card. 


wards to all parts of the United Kingdom. 


LEWIS’S IN MARKET ST., MANCHESTER. 
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LEWIS'S pay carriage on all orders value 20s. and up- 








